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FOREWORD 


It- has been wiaelv felt by ceachers, teacher-educators 
and psychologists that some cniidren come to scnooi with beha¬ 
vioural problems which hamoer tneir learning. Tnese problems 
generally lead to disturbance in the classroom ciscipline and 
deterioration in overall acauemic oroqrammes of the school. Such 
behaviours, if not identiTiPd and mocified at an early stage, may 
become firm and not amenable to correction at later stages. In 
this direction, behaviour mociTication technidues could be suc¬ 
cessfully applied bv teaeners ana parents to modify or correct 
the maladaptive behaviours ui school children and enhance their 
learning and adjustment. 

Keeping in view the significance of such an interven¬ 
tion, this Guide . presents details about tne Development of 
effective interventions to deal with behavioural problems of 
school children using aporopnate case studies and i 1 lust rat i ons. 
It should help teachers and parents to mooify or shape the beha¬ 
viour of their children. 

D r. G . F . S1 nh a , Reare'', Department of Edtic a t ion a 1 Psy¬ 
chology, C-Oiinse 1 1 ing am u i"aricp nas ceveioceu tris material 
with the aci ive involvement rz-oerts in the It is worth 
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mentioninc) here that in the process of develoDinq rhis material, 
elementary t e ache r-educ ator^^ in different states of the country 
have been ti-dined in behavinur modiTication tecriniques over the 
past few y£*aT'*j through SCERTs / S1 Es/D I E Ts . 

1 jiii '-'lure this Gu lat - will serve tne purpose for which 
it IS written. 


A.K.Sh arma 
Direc tor 
NCERT 



PREFACE 


Universalization of education at the elementary level 
IS one of the mam priorities in India. Despite considerable 
resources and efforts, elementary education has not been able to 
achieve the desired goal. Amongst the various factors advanced, 
the maladaptive stimulation from the socio-cultural environment 
has contributed to the increase in problem behaviours both ar 
school and at home. These behaviural prot ems of children gener¬ 
ally lead to disturbances in the classroom and cause deteriora¬ 
tion in the overall academic programme of the class and the 
school. 

Darwin Dorr (1972/, a noted psychologist pointed to the 
evidence that some form of emotional and behavioural maladjust¬ 
ment exists among 30'/, to 70*/, of the school children and these 
problems may continue into adulthooo ana hence need to be treated 
or corrected in the early stages. Such correction would lead to 
improvement ir, the teaching-learning situation in the elementary 
• school settings. However, treatment or correction of a problem 
behaviour necessarily reouires appJiraticjn or PTfeci'vf' oeha- 


viOLirsi in i erven non oraQramme. 



l>it roi , unjd- ui -I'cr, U(*h ' j anr a . interver.- 

tion oroGrariiirif', i i iustritc-c] I'.itn ca!:,e-b tucjioa couid helo 

&1 Girifriiisr;, «j.-hcioi tc? icnt.‘r«'. ann pkrt>iii:'j in modi-fyinci th&ir chil^ 
dren'a uridesirab j nc-ndvionra. nas iciri(^ ueeri felt by school 
teachers, t'^achei educators ano psyi.hoiogistb. 

Further more, variouL teacher training, e>!!tension 
prugr*amm'?5 anJ tue ful low-up and feed baL^ reports from the 
participants of differenc st,ateb of India also indicate that the 
above barg^-t group ncsa tnis t ina of a docu.nent. Also, this is 
the area in uihic-h relatively less effort nas been made in our 

I 

Caurtry to provide suer, a guioe, ano tne present worl' is an 
attempt m this direction, 

The objectives of tni= ouiae are: 

1. To nelp teacners ana Barents in nandimg different 
behavioural pi'ooiems vP^yrnologicai and educational) 
of rniidren, encounterea or ODoerved in the nome and 
classroom situations. 

2. To improve che eristirg smuation in the elementary level 
educacion and tc facilitate teaching and learning. 
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In order to develop this cjuidp, the first step ujas to 
prepare a comprehensive list of problem nehavioui'S commonly ob- 
serveH m elementary school children, on the basis of (A) a 
detailed survey conducted on elementar-.' school teachers and 
parents and (B) the available recoixJpd literature. Of these, 
only eighteen'behaviour oroblems which were observable, measure- 
able ana coulo be modified by teachers rtno parents were taken uo 
for developing behavioural lntrrven^ion programme. 

During the survey, an oper-endeo questionnaire was 
adminisl ered xo teachers if'O from Public scnools I okii from Munic¬ 
ipal Coiporation scliools in Delni to fii\j out the methods that 
they usually employ in che classroom situations for managing 
problem behaviours of children. 

A content analysis and behavioural analysis were car¬ 
ried out on the responses obtained from teachers. Only those 
problem behaviours were included, in which teachers and parents 
could easily apply the intervention programme to modify the 

behaviours. These intervention programmes were based on beha- 

C 

vioural prin^ples, and gave oirecrion to the adoption of differ¬ 
ent intervt it ion programmes for mauifying che different beha¬ 
viour a" prohieiTis. 
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The expert group which met in December,1991 discussed 


thoroughly and in detail the inclusion of the selected beahviour 
problems for which intervention programmes have to be developed, 
and decided unanimously that the same were exhaustive in, hature 
and were of the unaminious opinion that these IB problems were 
also commonls observed in set )Ol setting. These problems \N=18; 
are reproduced below in the bo:.. 


(1) 

Often comes late. 

(10) 

Incapable of working in 
dependently. 

(2) 

Stares out of window. 

(11) 

Comes to teacher's table 
frequently. 

<3> 

Does not pay attention 
to the teacher. 

(12) 

Leaves the seat without 
teacher's permission. 

(4) 

Withdrawn behaviour 
(keeping aloof/ 
avoidance). 

(13) 

Interrupts teaching in the 
c1ass. 

<5) 

Speakes out of turn. 

(14) 

Uses abusive language. 

(6) 

Makes noise. 

(15) 

Bites. 

(7) 

Over talkative. 

(16) 

Hits. 

(8) 

Does not raise hand 
in the class. 

(17) 

Creates problems in the 
playground. 

<9) 

Does not complete 
homework. 

(18) 

Fights frequently. 


While formulating behavioural intervention programmes, 
care was ta^ en to ensure that these programmes are not ambiguous 
but intelligible to teachers ana parents. Also the scientific 
base of the behavioural procedures were retained. 

The plan of the present bool is as follows: 

Chapter-I deals with an introduction to behavioural inter¬ 
vention programmes required for the commonly observed behaviour 
problems. 

Chapter-Il, presents the process of behavioural analysis and 
measurement issues. 

Chapter-Ill gives a detailed account of behaviour modifica- 

I 

tion procedures and their theoretical basis. 

Chapter-IV, deals with the process of development and appli¬ 
cations of the Behavioural intervention programmes. 

Chapter V - presents Case Studies to help readers to have a 
practical knowledge of the scientific 'hnow-how iii managing the 
behaviour problems. 

It IS hoped that this boo^ would meei: the needs of the 
teachers and parents in appropriately handling the behavioural 

problems of children. 


S.P.SINHA 

Reader 

DEPCi<G 
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CHAPTER-I 


INTRQDUCTiniM 


In the present era, c-hildren are being brought up in 
complex environments, where more than home, other external fac¬ 
tors also influence the^makp up of their mind and body. Unde¬ 
sirable benaviour patterns creep in despite attempts of healthy 
interactions between parents mo their growing children. Hence, 
early detection and mod i f j c;a ci on of these proolem nenaviours can 
prevent criiLdren from develop mg men cal health problems ana 
emotional disturbances in adolesrence ana adulthood. 

Th(?re are a numlier of reasons whv chilnren are often 
not identified as heiving problem oeahviour uncii ■chey reacn 
school age. Important anionu them are behaviours which are 
tolerated at home out nui in the classroom. f^lso, problems 
which go unnuticed/lgno^^5c; during pre-school years may become 
more obvious when the chilrl is in the school. Thus, early 
detection ana modification of problem behaviour of children 
IS essential. Many propiem nehaviours become difficult to 
change, ir lefi untreated. Also many ai'eas of the 
child s life, sucn as emniional, physical, social etc., are 
adversel^r aTTec ted if the iironlem is ailoioen to continue. 
Many iji'oblems are not so easily ario I'outinely detected by 



pai^ents/teachers. The responsibility of identifying the existing 
or potential, social, psychological and academic problems rests 
with the teachers and parents because they have an unique oppor¬ 
tunity to observe the child in many diverse situations. The 
teachers ana parents observe the child s reactions to success and 
failure, to academic and social demands, to structured and non- 
structured situations, and to peers and otner adults. In es¬ 
sence, the teachers and parents often f now tne cm Id oetter tnan 
any one else. (hus, it is clear that teachers ana parents have 
to play an important role in detecting and modifying tne maladap-- 
tive behaviour of children m tne school and home settings at the 
elementary stage. 

It IS a common notion that punitive methods are effec¬ 
tive in mending children's behaviour. However, this notion has 
changed over time. Research has proved that behaviour is effec¬ 
tively controlled through love and affection rather than by 
punishment. The behavioural approach offers effective procedures 
for bringing about dramatic changes in undesirable benaviours. 

The following pattern of interaction should be ^ept in 
mind while adopting a behaviour modification programme in the 
natural environment. A model is presented below: 

fixpert ^ rU-Tiiator ^_^Target child 



Opinion -from the 'Expert’ (Psychologist) to be taken by the 
'Mediator (i.e. the parents, teachers or any other significant 
persons living with the child; regarding the adequacy and ap¬ 
plicability of the behavioural intervention programme to be used 
with the concerned child. After understanding the procedures of 
the intervnetion, the same should be applied to the child, and at 
intervals, a review should be made with the expert, to ascertain 
if the program was properly administerd and if there is any need 
for modification of the programme. 

There is no doubt that behavioural methods can be used 
tp reduce disruptive and off-task behaviours, as well as increase 
the appropriate behaviours and work output of the pupils. There 
is little doubt that for effective teaching to take place appro¬ 
priate classroom climate is essential. Classroom management of 
children's behaviour is impomant tor relevant learning of class¬ 
room activities. To put it more simply, the quality and content 
of lessons may be irrelevant jt tne children are not attending to 
the classroom activities or, even worse, if they are disruptive 
in the classroom. 

Teachers, teacher-educators and psychologists have 
noted that m a number of cases the behaviours of children are 
not conducive to either for their optimal learning or for effec¬ 
tive teaching. These behaviours uf children generally lead to 
disturbances in the classroom climate and deterioration in over¬ 
all academic programme of the school. 



The role of teachers is ncji- merely tc transmit a body 
of V--nawled 9 e and si ills provided in the curriculum but also to 
correct maladaptive beahviours in children and develoo in them 
desirable values and attitudes. Towards achieving this, the 
information available in the area of behaviour modification is 
lihely to be of great value. As there are very few qualified 
behaviour modifiers in our country, if the teachers are made 
aware of the thp'iry and practice of behaviour modification proce¬ 
dures as well as are trained to apply tne same in the classroom 
situations, ic would go a long way in making the teaching- 
learning process a success. 

It IS well i nown that some of the new and inejiperienced 
teachers in the beginning may feel diffident in controlling 
children in their classes as well as the maladaptive behaviours 
of the children assigned to them. It is quite lilely that the 
methods and orocedures they use jn trying to manage these chil¬ 
dren, may in fact turn out to be a condition where they actually 
are implicitly encouraging undesirable classroom behaviours with¬ 
out knowing it. Through proper training and supervised practice 
in applying behavioural procedures, the new and ine,:perienced 
teachers may not only be able to cnnLiol the maladaptive beijhoi- 
viours in children but also help •.;hem develop more desirable 
patterns of beahvjour. 
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While taking a decision for modifying a particular 

behaviour the following four important points should be kept in 

mind: 

1. Specify the target behaviour to be modified which is 
considered to be undesirable. 

2. To consider a behaviour maladaptive and requiring 
modification, the concerned behaviour must occur with 
sufficient frequency; it should not be occasional. 

3. The behaviour must have been persisting over a period 
of time resulting in being hurtful to the child and/or 
his/her enviornment. 

4. The behaviour adversely affects the child's future healthy 
development and poses serious problems at later ages and 
developmental periods. 

Before deciding the modification of a behaviour, the 

modifier should find out the fallowing facts. 

i) Whether the concerned behaviour is an excess 
behaviour, when considered in relation to the prevailing 
social norms. For e:;ampie out of seat behaviour in a 

c1assroom. 

ii) Whether the behaviour ic a deficit one. For example, 'nor 
answering questions in tno classroom. 

iiii Whether the child is having some good habits which can be 
utilised as 'assets for modifying the maladaptive 
behaviour. For example, helpfulness in organising classroom 
activities such as painting, singing etc. 
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IV) Whether the environment is responsible in causing ano 
perpetuating the undesirable behaviour. For example, 
teacher giving attention to a hyoeractive child'. 

v> Whether the history of the undesirable behaviour 
has been unwittingly reinforced by others 
in the environment. For example, over indulgent 
parents inal-ing the child develop e;.treme dependence. 


Though the procedures given in iihis guide may provide 
tacts, fcnowledige and exposure to behaviour modification, the 
teacher cannot became totally competent to deal with severe 
emotional problems. All that he should do is to correct, reshape 
and help the child to develop a more adaptable classroom beha¬ 
viour , as well ?,s desirable habits and behaviour. 


Thesp behaviour modification procedures can be 
learned and used by the teacher in the day-to-day classroom and 
school situations with benefit to the child and towards effec¬ 
tiveness in teacning. These are applied principles and proce¬ 
dures which bring about visible and concrete changes and if 
implemented ir the school, changes the whole atmosphere of the 
school. 


Soine. of. the. commonly encountered Jaghav iour* oroblems in 
schOQ1/c1assroom —■ 


Teachers probably obseive in the class a few students 
whose behaviour is not what one would li)e it to be. For essam- 
Ple, students who are chronic late comers? or extremely quiet and 
withdrawn; do not complete thpir homework; roam around from their 



seats; disturb other children in the class etc. It is such types 
of oehaviours that the teachers probably u/ant to correct and 
modify because thesei behaviours are not conducive to effective 
teachincj- learning process. 

Also there can be mote sei-ious behavioural problems 
such as Ji-jg r ess 1 on and epress ion of hostility. Teachers are 
concernC'>d about this type of beahviour to a greater degree than 
the quieter type of mal^adaptive behaviour because these beha¬ 
viours are both non-productive and destructive and vitiate the 
classroom clifiidte. The above type of disruptive behaviour needs 
modification, as disciplining the behaviour througn purMshment is 
relatively less successful and a good deal of time is spent 
disciplining children. 

It should bc» T'ememuered that teachers are concerned 
with a lirhaviour which is problematit and'needs to be changed. 
Behaviour modification is a set of procedures with a positive 
orientation. These procedures haye proved to be successful in 
combating a wide variety of problem behaviours 'i»hicn the teacher 
may encounter amongst chiiuren in the school. Tnese procedures 
might best be* described as an approach that is oased on learning 
theory and its primary objective is to decrease undesirable 
behaviours and to increase ns well as maintain desirable beha¬ 
viours . 

E-iehaviour modification procedures and their ‘know—how' 
can be successfully applieo to the classroom environment by 
teachers to shape the behaviour of the children. These vary from 
simple to highly complex procedures and include a wide raiige of 
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options for r.-^ndiinn tiit* various proh-iJein btshaviouiTj encountered 
ay elementary stnaol n:e3chB’'s un children in thsir classroams. 
The various intervention procedures based on behavioural princi— 
pies that can he usea by elementarv school teachers are ejilxnc— 
tion, time-out, mild punishment and svstematic desens 1 1 1 sa1 1 on . 

After decreasing the i indrs i r al 1 1 e behaviOLii in children, 
the teachers would also need procedures to build—up or promote 
nevi, adaptive amJ desirable behaviour. The specific procedures 
that could be used by teachers for the purpose are: contingency 
management, contingency contracting, c,oi en-economy. snaping, 
chaining ana mcideiing. 

The 11 - 1 r concern of the Loachei' is to undei'iit and objec¬ 
tively which bpf.hviQur actually needs? to be shaped or modified, 
ror this purpo«K>, nehaviour needs to dp de Fined as "that which 
Aome orte dues that another can see". The behaviour must be 
defined or descr jlit'd in such a i>iay cFiat beacrhersi as well as 
others 1 now precisely which behaviour is being considereo. The 
description of the Fjehaviour should be oui'h that it another 
teacher observes th-- same behaviour, hr should be able to de- 
--.-CT'iue it on similar lines. • Thir-, tFie behavioui has to be a 
problem behaviour which is visible, concretr, det^inable. otaserva- 
b ] e and recur r| ib | . 

After clear and unamh i g i o'is d esc-r i p t j on of the con¬ 
cerned behaviour. .uitatale bel.aM.iur modification procedures 
I'-.Lori bp selectp.l and used to chingi.. or modify the- deiined mala- 
u-iDiive hehavi.-ur procr?durs... bgeri appJira success- 

•ullv 7,0 a wire an.je of p rob 1 em ii rh a v a oui's occurring m all 
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types OT scDoal situation' , 7 rum nursery ca eLompntarv scnooi 
levels. The teachers and parents can be trained to acquire these 
skills and apply the same ror changing tne maldaptive' behaviours 
of children. 

How to use this guide; 

The scientific procedures of beahviour modification for 
modifying the common behaviour problems of elementary school 
students given in this guide have been made simple, easily under¬ 
standable and illustrated with case studies. The following vital 
points should be borne in mind for using this guide, by the 
teachers, parents and signiricant others: 

1) This IS only a guide boo* . Hence, the users snouid 
use tneir ingenuity to modJTy or alter tne procedures 
mentioned in it, to suit the individual child s needs. 

At the same time, the scientific nature or these 
procedures should not be lost. 

2) Before starting the intervention, one shoulo be convinced 
that the problem behaviour is a persistent one and not a 
one—time occurrence. The behaviour should cause sufficient 
disturbance to the concerned individual and/or others, so as 
to warrant intervention. 



3) ft thorough, proper and adequate behavioural analysis should 
be carried out by the concerned persons, that is, parents, 
teachers and others (who wil be implementing the programme 
of behaviour modifications before initiating the interven¬ 
tion, as well as for deciding the procedures to be used, 
and foliow-up to be adopted. 

4> Repeated interaction between the parents, teachers, 

and others is a must for effective use of this guide. 

5) This guide is meant to help change tne attitudes 

of teachers and parento from a negative to positive one. 

For example, punishment which is considered by teachers as 
an effective method for changing children's behaviour could 
be changed to holding an attitude that punishment should be 
the last resort for changing behaviour. Mhile attitudes 
cannot be changed easily, frequent interactions, with 
positive feed backs (success stones of students who 
changed their behaviour) help m changing even the most 
resistant attitudes, 

p) The skill of selecting the procedure and applying the same 
effectively will depend on the motivation and creativity of 
the concerned user. 

7> Institutions, like 'Distnct Institute of Education and 
Training and College of Education are advised to use 
this guide in the training of teachers. 
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B) The guide is intended to help the teachers and parents 
to deal with the so called "normal students" with 
problem beahviors- In case of severe "t,bnormal pr'oblem 
behaviours" they should oe referred to th.e Clinical 
Psychologists or other e.^perts. 

9) The users are also advised to translate this guide 
into their local language for facilitating teaching and 
tram ing. 

10) This guide provides knowledge about the oehaviour 
modification procedures. More knowledge can be 
obtained through reading the books on behaviour 
modification and getting training Tram behaviour 
modification experts. The names of institutions 
and ej.'perts are given tn the Manual of fienaviour 
Modification for Elementary Teacher-uducators and 
School Teachers' *, 19^?1 i 

11) The difficulties faced b\ the users snouid De communicated 
to the N.C.E.R.T. so that a better coition cf this guide 

may be brought out. 
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CUfil • TLf til 


BEHAVIOURAL ANAL/SIS AND MEASUREMENT 

Before e^ 1 bar^ ing an the tasks of behaviour modifica¬ 
tion, it IS a prerequisite to analyse the behaviour to be modi¬ 
fied in terms of the context in which it occurs and also measure 
the intensity of the behaviour. For this, the following points 
have to be kept in mind. For analysis, measurement, and modifi¬ 
cation of the behaviours of elementary school children, one must 
follow the steps given beiow: 

(1) Select a target behaviour; 

(2) Collect and record baseline data; 

(3i Identify the current contingencies; 

<4) Use appropriate reinforcers; 

<5i Implement and record the intervention data; 

(6) Reduce external contingencies and 
<7) Use checks or review the programme. 

1. Sslectino a. target behaviour ; 

The initial step in the behaviour modification process 
is the identification of the target behaviour. In 
most classroom situations, it is not difficult for the 
teachers to identify a variety of behaviours needing 



change. For ei^ample, the teacher may observe: Ram 

I 

does not communicate verbally; (bj Mohan should increase 
reading s^■■lll; (c) Radha spea^ s out of turn etc. All 

these are target behaviours that teachers can identify 

/ 

in the classroom. 


It is generally recommended that the Deahviour mocliTipr 
should not attempt to change more tnan one behaviour in an indi¬ 
vidual, or of a group at a time as attempting to change several 
beahviaurs simultaneously would invariably result in inefficien— 


Therefore, it has been advocated that individual and group 
behaviours needing modification should be arranged in the order 
of priority. The teacher then should systematically ulO^^' out the 
priorx^ty list, with the most important to the least important of 
the significant target behaviours. The importance of modifying a 
spctitic behaviour should be determined on the basis of its 


effect on the child's functioning. Further, selection of a 
behaviour for modification, should be governed by the following 
conBlfderat ions: ^ij frequency, in> duration, and ^iii; intensity 

I 

of ,th^ behaviour concerned. 

I 

Let us first consider the frequency or the occurrence 
of a behaviour. borne behaviours occur so frequently that they 
obviously require a behaviour change programme. Ei.ampies of 
such behaviours are; staring out of the window, coming to teach¬ 
er s table too frequently, fighting too often etc. If a target 
behaviour has been identified as occurring frequently, the teach¬ 
er should newt consider the duration of that behaviour. That is 
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whether it ha's been there fLir just a few days, or for WBe^ s or 
months, etc. Finally, the* tericher must consider the intensity of 
the behaviours. For instance, some benaviours although unaccept¬ 
able are relatively mild and do not generally interfere with the 
classroom process or the individual child's overall functioning. 
On the other hand, there are oehaviors though infrequent, are so 
intense that they are extremely destructive and hostile in na¬ 
ture. Not only do they "'a'clversely affect the inaivjdual's overall 
functioning, but they also interfere with the classroom pro¬ 
grammes and gi'OLip activities. Such behaviours nave ft) be essen¬ 
tially mod 1 f 1 ed. 

After these factors have been consioerea and the target 
behaviours selected, the bearher/parent must decide the nature of 
behaviour change procws'j. There are three possible directions a 
behaviour may follow as a consequence of an intervention. The 
behaviour may increase, decrease, or be maintained. The majority 
of behaviour change programmes are expected to increase the 
desirable behaviours and/or decrease the undesirable behaviours. 
Teachers can easily select behaviours which they wish to increase 
or decrease. However, the implementation of behaviour modifica¬ 
tion programmes to maintain acceptable behaviours has not been 
systematised. However, if the newly learned acceptable beha¬ 
viour's liave bo be maintained, teachers shoula systematically 
reward such behaviours, and put in simultaneously more efforts to 
prevent the occurrence of undesirable behaviours through nonre- 


wardincj uf the undesii'ablr behaviours 



Pnl1ectino and recording of baseline data ; 


J,m 

Before starting the intervention, the behaviour is to be 
observed and recorded as it occurs in different 'iituatioris 
and such records are called the baseline data. These data 
on behavioir are the base or starting ooints with luhich the 
teacher can compare i;he measuremen bs of changes in 
behaviour, brought about oy the behavioural intervention 
programme. 

There are a variety of methods for observing and re¬ 
cording baseline data. The recommended method for 
teachers/parents is direct observation of the behaviour of the 
child in the environment in which it occurs. The teacher/parent 
as advised to obtain such data by means of a t ime-samp 1 Ing 
technique, in which one observes a particular maladaptive re¬ 
sponse pattern of behaviour and its frequency in a child within a 
filled interval of time. With the time-sampling technique the 

« , I 

teacher first selects the behavioui' to be observed and then 
selects the period of time that can be devoted to observe that 
behaviour each day during the baseline ohase. Each occurrence of 
the targbt behaviour during the oh-.erv3tion period is tallied or 
record ecJ. 

Borne baseline data be measured by counting the number 

of times a behaviour occurs. For e.iample, how many times did the 
student answer questions as!ed by the teacher. Baseline can be 
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measured by observing the length of time or du>'atiari of a partic¬ 
ular behaviour. Another may to assess the outcome or behaviour 
IS by counting the succoacfui responses given out, tor e:;ample, 
the number of problems in arithmatic solved correctly or the 
scores obtained on a reaoing test, or other Classroom test 
scores. 


To obtain meaningrul baseline data, the teacher must 
engage in two activities; counting tne behaviour and charting the 
behaviour. Counting the behavioui' means enumerating the number 
of times the behaviour occurs in a given period of t;me. Chart¬ 
ing the behaviour means preparing a visual display of the enumer¬ 
ated behaviour, in a graphic form. These two processes are of 
paramount importance in the behaviour change process. 


3. Identificataoin al the current contingencies ; 

Contingency management is one of the important methods in 
behaviour modification. The relationship oetween the response 
and the reinTorcement is called contingency and when contingency 
IS controlled or managed, it results in behaviour modification. 

In order to implement intervention,' tne teacner snouid 
identify the various factors in the environment which help to 
maintain the behaviour of the child. Such an identification will 
help in altering these factors or introducing new oneSf so as to 
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increase or eliminate the conrernea Detiaviour. Ftecoraino of such 
behaviours and their description with continQcm: circumstances in 
which they occur will Qive practical help in removing or addinQ 
reinforcers according to a plan. 

4. Using appropriate reinforccrs i 

The effectiveness of behaivoural intervenion programme 
depends on the nature and schedules of reinforcement. 

It is essential that teacher should identify potential 
reinforcers for the child, whose behaviour is to be 
modified. There are several procedures recommended for 
identifying reinforcers which have the potentiality to 
change the behaviour. These are >a^ use of a reinforcement 
list, lb) a direct interview, ic> a parent or teacher 
interview about tne chila, and direct observation. 

•.a) Use of re inforcement list ; 

Each child has certain unique personal ll^es and 
dislikes. The rexnforcer must be selected and decided 
in consultation with and by observation of the child 
whose behaviour is to be modified. 

The reinforcement list is designed to assist 
the teacher in eliciting the child's reward preferences. 

The child is asked to select reinforcers from consumable 
objects, tangible objects, or social reinforcers which 
he/she likes to have. 



Receiving verbal praise, getting personal time 
with the teacher, getting a hand shake, pat on the back, 
sitting next to the teacher at lunch, playing with a 
classmate of choice, etc. are included among social 
reinforcers. The teacher should be aware of the needs, 
likes and dislikes of the child while preparing or sampling 
reinforcers because the child does not know or simply 
cannot express what is desirable for him or her. 

<b) A direct Interview 'wi^h child : 

Interviewing a child to determine what is desirable as a 
reward is frequently productive. The interview should be struc¬ 
tured and the reinforcement list may be used to stimulate discus¬ 
sion. The child is encouraged to express and discuss his/her 
desires. The child's responses will be of great help in attempt¬ 
ing to pinpoint the items and activities to be used as reinforc¬ 
ers. There is evidence to indicate that when a child is involved 
in decision making concerning important ingredients of his or her 
programme the overall quality and rate of the programme is en¬ 
hanced . 

Many children initially have difficulty in making 
reasonable selections because of a lack of experience in 
decision making. In this situation, the interview is in 
itself a learning experience for the child. 

The disadvantage of the technique is that it is 
time consuming and its success Depends on, (i; the child s 
ability to communicate with the interviewing adults and 
ill) the teacher s skill as an interviewer. 
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(c 5 Interviewing Parent/Teacher about the ch 1 1d : 

To overcome the probleme mentioned in (b; above, the 
teachers and parents could be interviewed regarding tne child. 
This procedure can be an excellent learning experience for par¬ 
ents and teachers as it can sensitise them to the imporbancc of 
meaningful rewards which increase the responses oi the child 
without having any bias about the child s likes and dislikes. 

(d> Direct observation ; 

The most productive strategy for identifying effective rein- 
forcers IS direct observation of the child. This requires the 
teachers/parents to observe and record the child's self selected 
activities in a variety of situations such as at playground, in 
the classroom, during structured time and during free time. 
These self selected activities can be utilised during the inter¬ 
vention as reward or reinforcer. 

Although several methods of identifying reinforcers 
have been discussed, it has been found that direct interview with 
the child and direct observation of the child are effective and 
reliable mefhods in identifying desirable reimorcers. 

5. Intervention and recording of the data : 

Intervention data are as important' as baseline data. It 
provides a measure for comparing baseline behaviours with the 
changes brought about through Intervention. 
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The progress of tl'ie acquisitiori of 


senuvlour shouic 


be very accurately recorded in terms of the day, d:^.te, number or 
times ifrequency), that the behaviour occurred, the cncumstances 
under which it occurred and consequences of that changed beha¬ 
viour. fill these will indicate whether behaviour changes are 
actually taking place and that too whether in the desired direc¬ 
tion . 

The study of a detailed record will show whether the 
rejnforcers are actually reinforcing. If regular changes are 
occurring in the right direction, the record would indicate the 
progress of the modification programme until trie final target 
behaviour is reached. 

6. Reducing the external contingencies ; 

□nee the final target behaviour has been estaalvsned and JS 
occurring at a fairly stable rate, the contingencies ireinrorc- 
ers; controlling the behaviour should be gradually reduced. For 
example, by using a less regular and less frequent rate of rein¬ 
forcement, one can substitute continuous reinforcement by less 
frequent and ranaom reinforcement. This in turn helps in fading 
of the responses that are considered undesirable. 

7. Checks ; 

If the final target behaviour begins to diminish or if 
unwanted behaviour begins to reappear, a return to step 3 and 4 

should be made and the new contingencies introduced should 
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studied. The record maintained mould show whether behaviour 
levels have changed or not. In case no change has occurred, the 
plan might have not been really carried out consistently or the 
reinforcers have not been chosen correctly. 

Thus, in order to male behavioural procedures effec¬ 
tive, it is recommended that the teacner should carerully follow 
each step in the behaviour change process as presented above. 
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CHAPTER-111 


BEHAVE IQUR hQD [FICATION PROCEDURES 

Compared to other psychoiogical methoas of interven— 
tion« the behaviour modification approach haa certain major 
advantages. (a) It is based on principles of learning that can 
easily be taught to school teachers/parents. (b; Its effective¬ 
ness can be measured by objective data rather than subjective 
impressions (c) It strives to find out correct deficiencies with 
the help of behavioural analysis. Thus, behaviour modification 
appears to be one effective mode of intervention in problem 
behaviours in children. It represents a collection of procedures 
that can be used by teachers/parents directly in dealing with 
problem behaviours. 

These behavioural procedures are presented in this 

chapter. 

(a) Decreasing Undesirab1 e Behaviour ; 

There are four basic ways of decreasing the frequency of 
undesirable behaviour; these are ii) Extinction, ( 11 )punishment, 
(ill) Time—out and (iv) Systematic Desensitisation. 

(i) EXTINCTION ; 

This means removal of a behaviour by not rewarding it. 
process of discontinuation of the reinforcer of a behaviour, 
has previously been reinforcing it, leads to extinction. 


The 

that 
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mast frequently used to reduce undesirable behaviours lile cry¬ 
ing, temper-tantrum, aggression, making noise, etc. Normally the 
parents show inappropriate reactions. This serves as reinforcers 
to undesirable behaviour and it gets strengthened. To extinguish 
such behaviour the inappropriate reinforcing actions and reac¬ 
tions of teachers and parents are to be discontinued. The child 
is neither given his desired objects nor any attention paid to 
him following his undesirable activities. This strategy extin¬ 
guishes the undesirable oehaviour. 

Ml) PUNISHMENT ; 

It is an intervention used to decrease or eliminate an 
undesirable behaviour. There are two distinct forms of punish¬ 
ment that the teacher can consider for application with students. 
As commonly applied by parents and teachers, punishment is the 
application of an aversive stimulus as a consequence of an unde¬ 
sirable behaviour. Punishment of this form can be either physi¬ 
cal or psychological. Spanking (physical punishment) and scold¬ 
ing and making child do extra work during leisure time etc. are 
examples of psychological punishment. The other form of punish¬ 
ment IS the withdrawal of something the child perceives as pleas¬ 
ant. For example, not allowing the child to watch television or 
not giving him freedom to go out, or not allowing him to listen 
to music etc. 
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The uii thidrauja I ar '-lUb fcpact ion of poi n ts/cred i ts/tok ens 
earned in the schao]/home is a]so used as punishment. This, 
intervenTion is called response cost. 

F-’un 1 shmen L by cl epi-i ya L j on or response cosr is generally 
considered less harmful ann a moi'e effective intervention to the 
child tluin tl’ie application oi uhvsical or psychological aversive 
stimul 1 . 

F-'unisnment tends to ‘-.uppress the uridosiratale oehaviour 
rather than eutinguish it. Tnis suppression is lit short duration 
and frequeriLly the behaviour occurs in thr absence of the punish- 
er. It has been found that wher: a punished behaviour recurs, it 
usually appear-.j at a rate Higher than the frequency observed 
before the punishment was originally inflicted. In some cases, 
punishment c aus>es severe emotional disturbances and nence punish¬ 
ment, especially harsh physical and psychological should be 
completely avoided. 

Whenever, mild punishment is used, it should be com¬ 
bined witn positive rewards for alternate desirable behaviours 
shown by the child. 

(ill) TTMc-QUT ! 

Time-out is the I'emoval of a child from appai'ently rein¬ 
forcing setting to a non■rein forcing setting for a specific ana 
limited period of time. This is a procedure employed tjo decrease* 
maladaptive behaviour and it is effective due to isolation and 
seclusion. Withdrawal of attention is also anotner form of time¬ 
out . 
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The ef T ect 1 veness of time-otit; as an a ntervenf ion is 
contingent on the following factors; characteristics ot the 
individual child; teachers consistent application of the inter¬ 
vention; child s understanding of the rules of time—out; charac” 
teristics of the time-out environment; and duration of -cime—out. 

The teacher must know the characteristics of the indi¬ 
vidual child before implementing a time-out intervention. For 
the acting-out, aggressive, group oriented child, time-out may be 
very effective. Such children want very much to be with the 
group and attended to by the teachers/parents. Consequently, 
time-out area is not a rewarding place for these types of chil¬ 
dren . However, for a withdrawn, passive, solitary child who is 
prone to day-dreaming, time—out is not applicable as such isola¬ 
tion will be rewarding to the child. These children may engage 
themselves in their own little worla while in the time-out area, 
which would strengthen their maladaptive behaviour. 

If time-out is to be applied as an intervention with a 
particular child, it must be utilized with consistency over a 
predetermined period of time. Frequently, teachers are incon¬ 
sistent in their application of time-out procedures, as a result 
of which the child becomes confused and the target behaviour is 
unwittingly reinforced. Children should know specifically which 
behaviours are not acceptable in their classroom. In addition, 
they should know the consequences for exhibiting forbidden beha¬ 
viour. If time-out IS to be used as an intervention the rules 
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for time-out should be communicated to the children. The rules 
will assist the teacher in trving to remain consistent and fair, 
in the application of the intervention. 

Care must be taken in the selection of time—out area. 
Teacher should avoid selecting an area that may appear non—rein¬ 
forcing but is in effect reinforcing to a particular child- For 
instance, placing a child in the corridor for time-out may be 
extremely reinforcing as the child has an opportunity to commun l 
cate iDith everyone who passes. The area seleci'ca should be 'a; 
away from high traffic ib; away from doors and windows ici out or 
the other children s view and lai within view of the teacher. 

Time-out loses its effectiveness as an intervenrion ir 
a child is left in the setting for too long or too brief a period 
of time. For effective results, ^eep the child in rime-out room 
till he/she shows desirable behaviour. In case of failure of 
this method other suitable forms of reinforcement procedure 
should be used. 

(IV) SYSTEWATIC-DESENSITIZATION ; 

Desensi1 1 cat ion is the process of systematically less¬ 
ening a specific learned fear or phobic reaction in an individu¬ 
al. This has been erfective when applied to individual child who 
has ansrieties related t:q school attendance or who has phobia tot 
participation in large group or phobia for water, animal, 
heights, e:<aminatian and tne lil e. 

In order to apply desensi1 1 zat ion in the classroom the 
following conditions must e;:ist. 
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a) The teacher must have positive interpersonal relationship 
with the child. The phobic child must trust the teacher 
and be tree to express fears in the teacher s presence. 

b ■* The teacher must construct an an'siety evol-'inQ stimulus 
hierarchy ito be adopted in real situation). 

cj The teacher must be willing and have adequate time to 
accompany the child in the natura) environment in tlie 
progression from the least to the most an:: i etv-pravo^ ing 
stimulus in the hierarchy. 

For e:!ample, when the child shoins fear of coming to 
school, he/she should be e;ipased to the situations in a gradual 
way, by increasing distance in approaching the school and class. 

Although desensi1 1 a at ion was initially develolped with 
clients in a clinical therapeutic setting, it has been implement¬ 
ed successfully in educational settings under the direction of 
psychologists and other behaviour therapists. Used successfully 
with a number of fears, the procedure has proved especially 
helpful in reducing test anxiety and modifying school phobia. 
'This procedure can be adopted in cases where fear or an;:icty is 
the cause for coming late to the school;. 

E- Increasing Desirable Behaviour 

The foiloi'iing are the prors'dures for increacino d re ire — 
ble behaviour. 

QP ti llNGENCY MftNAGEMEj'TT; It is widelv used with children who have 
ma,ior learning and behavioural problems. It is based on the 
operant conditioning principles, which means that behaviour is 



1 r( f 1 uonc:'■’LI U,;.' lhh ricjnse'qi-ifni. c.". that faiiam l , reujara or punjsh- 
ment. Fn L-on 1 3 nqpnc-y man aq emt'n t Qjvina of reiuarcsi arc plannpci. 
□•anally it 1 <j ‘continQent upon or foiioweo by ciesirable beha¬ 
viour, •ahown by the child. 

A re ] nf orcpment posirive, if its addition to the 

enviT'onment (for eiianiple a smiJe or a praise etc..’ 

produce'-./'^ ti'C'nLfclien':./ I ric rea -.L'*. the adaptive response. A rein 
forcemenc, is neyativi*, if its removal from the situation follow¬ 
ing a T’esponse produces,the nesirable nehavjaur. 

These r e i n f orr enten ts arc' not given in an inconsistent 
manner. In contingency management, different 'Sct^edules' are 
follouied. Depending on the purpose, some reinforcement schedules 
are mcire^ rtdvantageous than others. Continuous reinforcement is 
the apfilj cation of re inf or'" ement after every emission of the 
desirable response. Although, it is often inconvenient, conti- 
nous re]nTorcement is the quid est way to establish a new beha¬ 
viour and IS vei'y useful in the initial learning phases. The 
other schi-’dule is intermittent reinforcement, th=;t is. it occurs 
in relationship to the desirable response either after a perioo 
of time iinverval scfiedulG' u' after a certain number of aesira- 
ble resfjorise*^ i ratio schecuJei. Hence, a desirable I’esponse is 
continuously omitted in iho hope of obtaining the reinforcement 
or reward and hience gets l’-jI. ah 1 i shed . 



The categories of reinforcers that are used to develop 


children 'a behaviour are; 

a) Non-verbal reinforcers such as, hugging, kissing, smiling, 
showing expression of approval etc. 
b> Social reinforcers such as eitpressjon of compliments by 
saying good, correct, etc. Not all social reinforcers 
are verbal praise. Facial expressions such as a winl, 
nearness to an important person who is sharing time and 
conversation, and physical contact such as walking arm 
in arm or sitting on teacher s lap are all rewarding. 
c> Material rewards or reinforcers such as sweets, toys, 
toffee, ice-cream, picture books, etc. 
d) Activity reinforcers such as occupying the first place in a 
game, watching television, going arond with peers etc. 


For achieving the extinction of undesirable behaviour, 
the teacher/parent must practice the refusal of the above men¬ 
tioned reinforcers. 

Contingency management has many uses including reducing 
undesirable behaviour, developing new behaviour such as academic 
skills, soc 1 al-sl^ 1 1 Is, and sel f--management s^llls, and it is 
effective in strengthening and maintaining existing desirable 
behavlour, 
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CQNTINBENCV CONTRTACTING : It is based on operant conditioning. 


In this a 'contract written understandings between the chil¬ 

dren and parent/teacher is made out for desirable behaviours to 
be shown by the child, to get re inforcements in the classroom, 
school and at home. The amount and rate of reinforcements are 
specified in such contracts. For example, if the child is in 
time to school, he gets a reward, and if he has attended to his 
home assignments, then additional rewards are g'lven to him. This 
sort of rewarding system with a regular routine is called ‘Con¬ 
tingency Contracting'. In case, the child does not carry out 
according to the contract, reinforcements are either withheld or 
withdrawn. 

The advantage of contingency contracting is that it is 
positive and the child ta^Gs an active role in deciding the type 
and amount of work required. Consequently personal responsibili¬ 
ties are understood by the child. 

TOKEN ECONONY ; Tot«en economy is a proceoure in which a system of 
exchange is introduced to obtain tangible reward such as toys, 
stars, chocolates, stickers etc., as reinforcers. In this proce¬ 
dure children earn tokens that are exchanged for specific re¬ 
wards . 

The values of tokens become apparent as the children 
learn that token can be exchanged for a variety of rewards, such 
as being first in the lunch—time, gettirtg iO minutes of 
time, listening to music, watching television and so on. 
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In this manner, tokens become potential reinforcers. 
They can be awarded over a period of time for acceptable academic 
and non—academic worV. The system allows the teacher to struc¬ 
ture the learning environment for positive reinforcement and to 
provide immediate feedback to the children via tokens* Hence, a 
moderately well run token exchange can promote direct learning 
regardless of the content of the activity. 

The token-economy has worV-ed very effectively in the 
classroom. Two reasons for its success are its laci- of emphasis 
on competition with others and the fact that the reward menu pro¬ 
vides sufficient variety of reinforcers to prevent boredom. 

SHAPING AND CHAINING ; It is the systematic reinforcement of a 
senes of behaviour, each of which more closely resembles or 
approximate the desired behaviour. In order to reinforce these 
approximations successfully, a teacher must analyze the final 
desired behaviour or goal and must establish a hierarchy of 
responses that lead to that goal. For example, if verbal inter¬ 
action is the desired goal for a particular child, then the 
response hierarchy may begin ‘with one word response, then build 
to two—word response, complete sentences and eventually require 
initiation of conversation (the final goal). This entire proce¬ 
dure, moving from one step to another is called chaining. Other 
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classroom behaviours commonly modified through these procedures 
are task completion (gradually increasing the amount of learning 
tasks) and 'inseat' behaviour i.e. gradually increasing the 
number of minutes in seat. 

MODELING : It is based on social learning theory and is most 
often used to teach appropriate benaviour. In modeling, a child 
IS exposed to one or more individuals actually present vlive^ or 
filmed (symbolic), who demonstrate behaviours to be initiated by 
the child. In behaviour rehearsal, students are given verbal 
instructions and demonstrations by a model and they are then 
given time to practice the behaviour. In certain cases the 
children though capable of a particular behaviour, refrain from 
indulging in it due to (a) fear (bi anxiety (c) the behaviour 
being weakly established and (d) due to the aversive consequences 
of the behaviour which has led to non-performance. For instance, 
when a child is not able to mix Miith other children and remains 
aloof, introduce a situation with a model child to a group of 
children. Reinforce the model child when he is mixing freely 
with others. Observation or this situation would facilitate 
interaction of the withdrawn child with ochers. 

All these procedures can be used inoependently or in combi¬ 
nation, as required by the condition of the child. 




CHAI^ PER-IV 


l.) EVE=:LQPMt:NT Qi- BE HAV IDUFtAu I NT ERVENTIDN PRU GRAMMES 

In this chapter an attempt has been tiiade to provide 
clear una e rst ana i ng of i:he proolem Dehaviours of children in -che 
classroom or at home and steps to be used in behaviour modifica¬ 
tion by the teacher/parents. 

The common problem nehaviours prevailent amongst elemen¬ 
tary school students, uihvch neea to be tal-en up for modification 
by teachers/parents and signU leant others, have vo be understood 
in the light of the d esc r i p t ions given below, against e-ach of 
them. 

1. Often Gomes Late ; means r.hat che child comes ra school 
frequently late con L irmousJ y for a weeL' either in a olock or 
intermittently, which n-impers learning (Refer to Case 
Study No.i S/ I A Page ^.J •’< a.3) . 

2. Sta res Siu,c oi t h e iiLiJliKlM! ine»ini> frequent is' 1 ooL mg 

out of Lhr windciw, for an unreasonably long oeriod of time, 

withouc giving attenCMin ic the lesson being caught 
in chi' Class (Refer to ra;.e study No.2 Page ^ . 

3. Does n o t. u av a 11 e n t j on to tn e t o ache r ; means tne child 

IS preoccupied with activities of his/her own and fails 
to resF)ond appropr3 ate J y m the context of the lesson 
taught in the class. 


(Peter to case study No.2 Page 66). 



4. W 1 1 hd r a uin i.t h a v i au r ; i3P -.1 vn i ri an t ) : means tnai the- 

child sibs nuiptly i.ii bhout u j.r I j c 1 o a L ing in Ihp tlassmani 
ac 11 V 1 1 1 (■’■s (ill f“ na L an cior r 1 no . lU' sppal'inti. nr ino 

etc./ for c.n unreas-'.onao 1 e period 0 + time having no 

I-noiijn prior reason. (Refer to case study No...; 2A f-age 
66 69) . 

5. So eat e s un i of cur n ; means cpon*' 1 ng iiil bhoiit uiaitirig for 
his/her turn to come vRefer co c:<isa stiiay No. .3 Racje 71/ . 

6. Mai- es Noi se ; means, either call acivenf/ss or aroducing 

distractions chrongn noise Iji e rianging desls, bhrnu/inq, 
dragging, and tapping cnairs e t, . (Refer to case study 
No. 3 .3A and pagr 71 /"■) . 

7. Over tallative ; means tailing conbinuously for a long 
-time uiithnut giving a pause or i cnancre co others, 

which dvsturos the' pr’ocess of learning tor h i mse i f/h e rse 1 f 
nr for trie r ] . (Refer to case 'Study r.lo. 3 A Patjt' ?3/. 

E. Does no t rais e hand in the c 3 a< -.s; means that the child 

does not raise hand even when hir/sne !• nows the answer for 
the questiori which has been asl ed oy the teacher. (Refer 
to case study no. 4 4A page EH/. 

. Does not comp 1 e te home worl ; means most of the time 

fails to complete nis/her home I'lorl (Refer to case study 
No .1 A page 63 ). 

ID. T nc ap ab 1 e ai worl inci 1 ndeoenden 11 v ; means always 
depends on oai'en ts/s ita 1 1 ngs or friends to help 
in (-omplebing his assignments. I'Refer tn case ■t.tudv 
No.5 ?/ 5A Page 32 83;. 
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11, Comas teacher's tab 1e f reouent1v ; means coming 
vary often to teacher table without any apparent 
reason which disturbs the teacher as well as the 
class fRefer to case study No-6 h 6A page 06 h BB>. 

1 ^■ l- 'reouentlv 1 ectves the V;E.aL wi thout teacher s permission ; 
means often leaving nhe jeat and going to another place, 
or leaving the class or ntM-’dd 1 irig with othe’^-'s activities 
and belongings without, ^he ceacher’s permission 
(Refer to erase- study No.7 £■ 7A Page 90 6 '^3). 

1^- i.Q.t®.moans either Dnysjcally oi- verbally irrcerferas 

With the on-going aci-ivity (lile tailing incessantly, 

Through inappropriate recitation, singing etc.) of the 
teacher-'ch 1 Id jn the class irequently. iPefer to case 
study No.B S< BA Page 9f. ?./ 9B). 

14. Uses abus] ve 1 anciuaar : means using of obscene and 

bad language directed it others in the class/home or 
outside. (Refer to case study No.9 page IRi), 

J5. B]ti ng : means use of teeth for biting as a oractice 

to e;,press his/her anger ana aggression iPefer to case study 
no. 10 page 103i . ’ ■ 

16. Hi1 1 j no ; means use of nhvsical mechod of hurting others 
for eiifiressing his/lioi anger and aggression. (Refer to 
cfiue study Mo. 10 paqf' iu3i. 

17. C i‘ea t ing t r oub 1 e i_n. clie d 1 ayn round ; means either 
punishing or subduing others or nampering games, or 
e:;prpssing his/her aggr«-'S’jian on others. iF^efer to 
case study No.11 page 10?> . 
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18. 


F 1 Qh 1 1 nn tcjo often : meanis physic-al actions cJinpcted 
aQainst others i:o the eittent of inflic-ting in.iury ar‘ pain 
(Refer to case study No. 12 page 


The above descriptions of che problem beha:vours are 
given as clarification for the parents and teachers in order to 
observe them for a conEideratale terigth of time before coming to 
conclusion, that they need to be modified. The minimum period of 
observation should ne atleast for 5 oO / rJays. 


What the t eacliers/Parents/Sion ificnnt nthors shou lu NQT DQ u ih en-- 

G V e r a P rob 1 em Ben a v i aur rs Qb.^»_r.yj£d- 

1. Should not punisn the child, ii: the first instance. 

r. Should not criticise or compare the child with others. 

,j. Should not give An elaborate tall on do's or cJont s. 

4. Should not create fear in the child by saying, things 

lile "God will punish you" etc. 

5. Do not blame i,he child unnecessarily. 

6. Do not have the b i as/p re jud i c«? that the child shows 
the problem behaviour because of his family or 
cultural bad ground. 

7. Do not third that the child alone is responsible for his 
problematic nehaviour; others mav be c:on t r ibu t ing to or 
responsible for his present: hehavicjur- 

R. Do not say that the child lu 'mentally ill' or possessed 
hy ghost or spirit. 

9. Do not expect all the children trj be of similar 
c apab 1 1 1 1 1 es. 

JD. Do not have the prejudice that the child having problem 
behaviour i*-. always of low intelligence. 





11. Do not give a "met name", to the child ll^e "donl ey" 
"monl-ey'' etc. 

m. Do not expect too much from the child. 

13. Do not use obscene or hurting statemenrs while 
tailing to the child, for example, "your father is 
an illiterate fellow" etc. 

14. Do not immediately start any behaviour change programme 
without observing the child for 5 to 7 days time. 

15. Shoulo not be overprotective in defending the child s 
undesirable behaviour. 
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PRGBLEh BEHftVIQU RF^ fiWp INTE H VEMTlQIMb 


Boj'-I 


A.OFTEN COMES LATE. 


In this I ind of problem behaviour teacher/parent should 

take the following steps to modify the beahviour. 

I■ The teacher should come to the class jn time and 
take the attendance, point out to the late comers 
whenever thev come, and tell them not to come late in 
future. 

2. The teacher should appreciate and praise the children 
who come to the class in time. 

3. When the late comers come in time to the class, the 
teacher should ask other children to appreciate them 
and clap for them. 

4. The teacher should make a special mention in the class 
that the days on which all the children come in 

time, they can have 5 minutes of lokes and humour 
before the first period starts. 

3. The teacher should examine the nature of the subject 
being taught in the first period of the day and 
should attempt to find out ir there is any linV. between 
the chiia coming late and the nature of difficulty in 
the subiect. If any lint coma be eotabiished, the teacher 

should help the child to oitrcome th.s diffiCL'Jty and 
ensure that hc/she comes in time. 
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It possible, group study habit may be organised by 
the teacher where a better student can help and 
guide weaker students. 

7. The teacher should maintain punctuality card' for 

every child and should put a ( ) tick mark on the 

punctuality card showing the child s arrival at the 
class in time. The card should be sent to tne parents 
and they should be advised to reward the child 
appropr 1 ately. 

8. The days on which the child reaches the class on time the 
teacher should take note of it and give the child a hug, 
pat or kiss. 

9. Teacher should contact the parents and make sure that 
the child starts for school in time from home. 

10. Parents should ensure that the child does not engage 
himse1f/herse1f in play or stray activities on the way 
to school. 

11. Parents should be helped to learn to praise or reward the 
child appropriately whenever he/she had punctual attendance 
in school over a certain period of time, for e.-.ample, 
every third day or, every weel or every rifteen days, 

based on the Punctuality Card . 

12. Parents shoula see that a pattern of regular routine 

life IS maintained bv all in the family and not 
by the child only. There should not pe any excess household 
work for the child which would make him/'her late to 
school. 
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13. In case the child is unmanageable then both teacher and 
parent should discuss the problem and give a m’Id punishment 
such as., warning to the child, or scolding him/her 

or by putting him/her out of the class for a short period 
of time etc. Parents may also be advised to withdraw the 
reward which they were giving the child earlier. 

14. When the child is rewarded for punctuality he/she 
should be helped to express his/her felt happiness. 

For example, the parent or the teacher may ask 

"Are you happy"?" The child would say or child would be 
prompted to say, "I am happy". This sort of practice 
may be repeated as often as possible. 

In the above series of interventions, behavioural 
procedures like, positive reinforcement, peer reinforcement, 
response cost, group reinforcement, modeling, behavioural coun¬ 
selling and environmental manipulation have been spelt out for 
problem such as the one given in tlie Bos; I. 



Bon-1 1 


B. STARES OUT OF THE WINDOW. 

C. DOES NOT PAY ATTENTION TO THE TEACHER. 

D. WITHDRAWN BEHAVIOUR (KEEPING ALOOF/AVOIDANT). 


These problem behaviours (given in Bo:; II above) have 
been clubbed together befcause they are at times interrelated and 
hence the teacher/parent should adopt the following steps in 
order to modify these behaviours, on. the basis of behavioural 
analysis. 

1. Teacher should make the child sit at a place where the 
child does not get easily distracted. 

2. Teacher should also make the child sit near to himself/ 
herself (like sitting in the front row) for arousing his 
attention easily and holding it for a longer period of 
time. 

3. Teacher should observe if the child is distracted 

by his/her desk mate and if so, separate him/her from the 
seating position. 

4. Teacher should close the window or use a screen to 
avoid e;!ternal disturbances creating distraction for the 
child. 

3, Teacher should make the teaching programmes simple, 
interesting and eye catching for tne child. 
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6. The lessons should be broken into simpler, step-uiine 
method to avoid confusion and facilitate better 
understanding by the child. 

7. peacher should use a two way teacher—chiId interaction 

in a pleasant manner in the class. Teaching aids and parti¬ 
cipation from children in using the blackboard, ist ing 
questions etc., should be cariied out. 
a. To hold the child s attention and concentration, the 
teacher should give a signal (ill e tapping on the 
table before putting questions to the child). 

9. When the child shows attentiveness the teacher should 
praise him/her. 

10. when a child is inattentive, he/she may be asked very 
simple questions like "Is Rama a king or Queen'*" 

■ When the child answers correctly, the teacher should 
praise him/her and after as) mg a tew more questions to 
others, should get bad to the child and ask a slightly 

jliore difficult question. Gradually increase the 

I 

/difficulty level as he/she tries to be more and more 
/' , ' 

a'.tt.lent 1 ve . 

11. ?«/hen the child answers the question correctly the 

\ 

V-eacher mav as) other children to c i ap ana encoui ..ue 
/ > 

'yjhim/her for participation in the discussion. 

/ 

12. ^^ The teacher should as) questions to another child and 

|3.raise him/her for his/her attention and active 
participation in giving answers. 
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13; For a child with atteniioiial problems, story telling 
sessions coaid be organised in small groups, in which 
the teacher tells a short but interesting story and 
the child IS asked to repeat it. 

14. In the play ground the withdrawn chi la may be 
associated with a socially active child who could help 
that child in participating in pleasant games. For 
successful participation, the child should be praised 
by both teachers and classmates. 

15. Activities like drawing, painting, clay modeling, 
singing, dancing etc. alongwith audio-visual 

aids can be used for making the withdrawn child develop 
social interaction- 

16. Parents should spend some leisure time regularly with 
this type of children. They shoulo avoia comparing or 
punishing them. 

17. In case, inattention and withdrawal increase, they 
should consult a clinical psychologist or psychiatrist. 

In the above senes of interventions, procedures 
environmental manipulation, differential reinforcement, 
reinforcement, modeling and behavioural counselling have 
spelt out. 


like 

peer 

been 
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E. SPEAV S OUT OF TURN. 

F. MAKES NOISE. 

G. OVER TALKATIVE. 


In Eioif-lll, three more probJems. commonly obsLr-rved in 

clas'srooms have been pretjented and remedial measures auggested 

b e 1 ou): 

1. The teacher should ignore the child s answering the 
question out of turn iwhen he sne is not asked to > 
by not listening to the child. 

2. Reprimand iscoldi the child for this behaviour ana 
aaP him/her to say sorry, 

3. When the child responds to question in his/her turn, 
he/she should be praised and the teacher should specifically 
point out the appropriateness of his/her behaviour. 

For e^!ample, when the child answers in turn the teacher 
should say "this time you have answered when you 

were asked .good. Continue in the same way arid 

wait for your turn or chance to come/" 

4. The teacner should reprimand the cl'iila for mtd ing noise 

and at the same time when ir Client, he/snc' 

should he praised immediately. 

5. The teacher should select the noisy childi'en wi tnout 
their knowledge and engage theni in activities, Jile 
singing. drama etc. for giving them opportunity to 
release their need to be noisy or giving vent to their 
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emotlODB. 


6. The teacher should praise those children uiha speal' 
only when asked and do not make noise and are not over 
tali' ative. 

7. Parents should also be asied to ignore the child at nome for 
tall ing too much, interVering in conversarions ana showing 
noisy behaviours. They should also reprimand the child 
wherever it is necessars. 

a. Parents should praise and reward the child for his/her 
appropriate silence and verbal* behaviour. 

9. Parents should ask the over talkative child to read 
aloud either his/her lessons or any other reading 
material for as long as he/she can. 

10. Neither the parents nor tne teachers should at any 
time unnecessarily impose restrictions on the children 
to be silent. Rather tney should give them opportunity 
to have their vocal expression and activity appropriate 
to the 1 r age. 

11. When noisy behaviour is associated with hypei—activity 

(unnecessar 1 ly running around and unsteadiness; and 
do not show improvement with the intervention, a clinical 
psychologist or a psychiatrist should be consulted. 

In the above senes of intervention, procedures like 

time—out, differential reinforcement, modeling and .behavioural 

counseling have been spelt out. 
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Ba-<-IV 


H. D0E5 NOT ftAlSE HAND IN THE CLASS. 

I. DOES NOT COMPLETE HIS HOME WDRI' . 

J. INCAPABLE OF WORKING INDEPENDENTLY. 


In the Do::- IV, a few moi'C interrelated orobicm beha¬ 
viours have been highlighted, which ail need intervention. The 
procedures for intervention to modify the undesirable behaviours 
are given below: 

1. Ask the parents to fix a study time at home for the 
child as far as possible according to the desire and 
convenience of the child. 

2. Parents shoulo distribute the time at home equally for 

r „ 

leisure time, activities and study. 

3. Parents should not snub or criticise the child 
in the presence of others. 

4. Parents should be asked to encourage the cnild when he 
takes initiative in mixing with others both at home and in 
the neighbourhood. 

5. Parents should appreciate the cnilo s independent 

I activities as for e:<ample, stuoiE’S or otherwise to be 

carried out at home. 

6. Parents should have a checl on homework and 

guide the child for doing it by himse1f/herse1f with 
minimal help as and when required. 
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7. When the child starts dpino his/her wor^ intermittently iat 
intervals; the parent stiouild appreciate and encourage the 
child or reward the chiJa with whatsoever he/she il^es; for 
example, he/she may be yiven the eatables which he/she likes 
most. 

8. At intervals a parent should discuss with concerned 

teacher about the nature or home worl^ assignemts given to 
children for reducing anxiety and facilitating learning 
habit. 1 

*?. Teacher should make the amount 'and quality of homework 

reasonable and as far as possible simple, interesting and 
practical for the child. 

10. The teacher should follow the procedure of teaching as 
well as assigning tasl^s from the simple lesson to the 
complex aspects or it. This graded procedure would help 
better comprehension, memory and acquisition of learning. 

11. Teacher should not punjsn, numiliate or criticise the child 
before the class at the first instance of fniiinq to bring 
the home assignment. 

12. The teacher should give simpler tasks to the child in the 
class for working out independently. When he/she does so, 
praise the child for it. 

13. The teacher should appreciate the child working 
independently. For example, I am happy 
you have done a gooo job by yourself'. 
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14. In case of a child’s fear, lacV of interest and hence not 
working independently in the'class, the teachers can take 
the help of the peers (may be a student from a higher class) 
to assist the child about worl-ing out his lessons. 

15. Teacher in the class should not be judgemental of the 
child's performance, but should be able to give an 
objective assessment of the child s uior) . 

16. The teacher should understand that child will commic 
some mistakes while working independently.. Thus, instead 
of getting over 3n::ious, they ihouid guide them with love 
and affection. 

17. Parents and teachers should talt to the child in 
confidence and find out about his/her feelings or 
fear, shame and anxiety. 

IB. Parents and teachers should discuss about the child s 
manner of doing things at home and at the achooi. 

19. Parents and teachers should fino out the child s strength 
and uieaknesses/likes and dlsll^es in the subjects taught. 

20. The teachers and parents should not bo impatient, or over 
sympathetic or over protettive. Also, they should not 
have too high expectations from tne child to perform. 

21. To develop the independent won mg habit, the teacher and 
parent should see that the child does not copy from books, 
or from the notebooks of friends or- does not get the work 
done from others at home. 
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22. At hnme or in school, the atmosphere should be 
congenial m helping the child s freedom of speech 
and action. 

23. Parents should not engage the child in unnecessary 
household activities which consumes child s leisure hours 
and adds to his/her fatigue, creates disinterest, and 
distraction from stuay activities. 

24. Always teachers/parents should 1-eep in mind that 
learning through play makes the child more effective 
while pampering and perfectionism Crigid attitudes) 
spoil him/her. 

23. If no progress is observed with behaviour modification 
procedures adopted with the child, then a psychological 
assessment of his/her intellectual functionings like 
attention, concentration, memory and intelligence should 
tfe done by an expert. 

In the above, behaviour modification procedures such 
as behavioural counselling, intermittent reinforcement, pro¬ 
grammed learning and peer tutoring have be‘en spelt out. 
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Eio!;-V 


K . COMES TO TEACHER'S TABLE FREaUEI>ITLY. 

L. FREQUENTLY LEAVES THE SEAT WITHOUT TEAHCER'S PERMISSION. 

M. INTERRUPTS TEACHING IN THE CLASS. 

Bok-V presents a few more typically related problems 
encountered commonly in the classroom. The procedures to modify 
such behaviours are presented below: 

1. Teacher should find out if there is any discomfort in 
the child's sitting position in the class i.e child's 
vision is obstructed by a taller child or there are 
defects in tne eyes. The teacher should also see if there 
is another child setting by his side who is meddling with 
him/her and his/her dress, bools or other belongings. 

2. Teacher should find out if there is any other specific 
factor disturbing the child to be in his/her seat. 

3. Teacher should see if the sitting arrangement is 
comformtable for the chiTd (Physical condition). 

4. Teacher should try to understand the needs of the child 

at the first instance of his/her coming to the teacher. For 
example, child may be feeling insecure in the class or 
wants affectionate help, etc. 
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5. Whenever the child comes repeatedly, the teacher as far 
as passible should ignore nis/her presence near the table 
e.Q. the teacher should pose as if he/she is busy in 
reading, writing or doing some other work. 

6. The teacher, when the chilo comes, should take him/her 
by the arm back to the seat. When the child sits, 
he/she should be praised. 

7. As soon as the child starts to move out of the seat, the 
teacher should give signal through gestures i.e. by showing 
finger not to move. 

8. When the child moves out and meddles wich other children, 
reprimand him/her. tal e him/her bacr to his her seat and 
ask him/her to say sorry. 

9. In case, the child has thrown or displaced articles of 
others reprimand and ask the child to replace the object 
and say sorry. 

10. When the child obeys, sits in his/her chair and does 
not interrupt others, teacher should ask the peers to 
clap and praise. 

11. When the cnild sits in his/ner seat for shorter period 

of time, praise the chilo and subsequently praise him/her 
when sits for a longer duration. 

12. The child should be I ept engaged jn a taE^ which is 
interesting to him/her while carry on che ^;as^ 

sitting ac his/her place. This procedure is always better to 
be started in classes where drawing, painting, claymodeling 
are being done. For ejjample, the child may be asked to draw 
a picture sitting at his/her chair and then being praised 
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for his/her performance 


13. If the child leaves the seat frequently, then as a lr:st 
resort, tai e the child and as^ niiii/her to stand in a 
corner facinig the wall for short oeriod of time e-g. The 
teacher mav count from 1 to lO and if tne cli i la jaysr he/ 
She won t do it again, immediately terminate this 
procedure. 

14. Parents should find out whether the child shows over— 
activities lihe meddling with things, not sleeping 
properly and running around in the neighbourhood. 

15. Parents should spend time with the child and engage 
themselves in pleasant activities. 

16- parents should maVe the child engage in some simple 

tasks at home for a few minutes and then following it, 
take him/ner out, hand in hand for a walk. If tne child 
works for 2 minutes ta^e him-her out for to 15 minutes. 

Slowly encourage the child, praise him/her and 
gradually increase the steadiness oenaviour venyagement 
in war!' ) with reducing the going out activi.ty. 

Simultaneously reduce the time ot going out 
gradual 1 y. 

17. Parent should also advice other children at home/ 

friends/ewtended family members to reward the child 
for his/her steadiness behaviour. 
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18. Wherever disruptive activity is observed to be high 
with the child without any apparent reasons, please 
tal^ e the opinion of esjperts like clinical psychologist 
or psychiatrist. 

In the above inberventions, procedures like time-out, 
parental beahvioural counselling, restraints, restitution. dif¬ 
ferential reinforcement and Premack s principle nave been spelt 
out. 



Bok-VT 


N-USE OF ABUSIVE LANGUAGE. 

□.BITING. 

P.HITTING. 

□ .CREATING TROUBLES IN THE PL AvGFoOUMB, 
R - F'RCOULNT TIGHT TNG. 


In Ba. VI, prableni b&I'iRvlOiM'fe. iur.h ars as-anj i jiici 
aggressive behaviours have oeen h igli 1 t gh t ed . As thts'=t ire ai 
a similar type, the procedures for handling these behaviours 
31 so (nore or less similar. These are presented below: - 

1. Without any bias, teacher should find out the nature 
of the family, parents, and the enviornment where the 
child has been brought up and lives at present. 

2. If the parents are not in good harmony with each labher 
then a teacher-parent discussion ought to be tat en up to 
sort out for a solution of the problem of the child. 

A teacher/vo1unteer/ne 1 ghbour/ a relation with whom 
the child is free and opeh cun be selected as a mediator 
in modifying the behaviour. 

I the home and the environment in which the child lives 
has a bad impact on him/her, if possible, consider a 

change of the environment by sending the ch:ld to 
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5. 


The child and parents may be psychologically assessed 
by a Clinical Psychologist as and when required. 

£>. Parents should reprimand the child when he uses abusive 
language or fights. 

7. Parents should chalP out a "Happy Day Routine" for 
the child which would consist of well balanced leisure 
time, study time, and participation in household 

act 1 V it 1 es. 

8. Parents should spend more time with this sort of children 
and adopt overcorrection as and when the child shows 
undesirable behaviour. For example, if the child uses 
baa language of any type, then the parents must correct 
the language and ask the child to repeat the right 

1anguage. 

9. Parents should give sufficient opporxuniry to the child 
for having games involving active physical exercise. 

10. Parents should reward xhe child as often as possible 
when he/she shows a desirable behaviour pattern of 
talking politely and interacting with others in a sober 
fashion. 

11. The parents should not only demand sobriety (decent 
behaviour) from children but also shall demonstrate 
politeness in their behaviour and actions towards children 
and others in their everyday life which would provide 
models for learning. 
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12. The teachers should not get offended and punish the child 
when they come across the above undesirable behaviour at 
the first instance. 

13. When the abusive language is rJirecisd at other peers 
and not the teacher, a teacher should reprimand one of 
the children who is responsible for initiating such an 
interaction. 

14. If the child is unreasonably abusiveithe teachej may 

use mild punishment (one should oe cautious in doing so), 
1li e snubb.ng. 

15. If the teacher has a group of augi est.;'’S childri-.ii then 
he/she can asl some of them to eiiai.! in the form of 
caricature the pattern oi gooci beh-iviour and piaisc the 
desirable behaviour pattern dramatised. The otliers in 
the group, those who observe the enactment will learn 
such behaviour because of tlit* oliservat ion of the good 
models. 

16. If the child is troublesome in the playground, he/she 
can be reprimanded and/or removed fi'om the game. 

17. If the child is of an aggressive nature then give mm/ 
her the responsibility of managing the entire game and 
handling the responsibility of protecting the pJ ay 
materials and playmates. Intermiltently reinforce this 
child for hiS/her sober and trouble free behaviour. 
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18. When the child often uses biting/abusive language, as 

a protection, use good children specially those who are 
friendly to him/her for praising him/her for his/her good 
behaviour, gradually see that the he/she is not harmed, 
p^ova^ ed or called by baa nicl names. 

19. When the child is in the hzbit of fraei/ nitcing others 

the parents/games t&ac(-ict msv use puriching bags/p 1 1 lows 
* 

for aggression release. 

20. The aggressive children should be enyageo in dancing 
recital, climbing, trel^King, gardening and such other 
activities involving physical exercises. 

21. The teachters should try bo reward and praise the desirable 
non-aggressive behaviour pattern like playing, swimming, 
acting, dramatising etc. 

22. When the child shows desirable behaviour at school an 

information card with C / mark should be sent to the 

parents and parents shoula be advised -co reward the child 
either through pr^aise or a gift at home. 

23. If a group oi aggressive cniidren could be identiTied in 
a school, then a group discussion can be taten up for 
managing each other s behsvioui in a i ewaruing fashion, 
through a self-help group activity. 

24. The teac^lers should not give unnecessary attention to 
the aggressive children by way or advising them. 





25. Assertive training, yaga, and re]=;;ation procedures 
should be adopted in consultation with a clinical Psycho¬ 
logist for reducing emotional disturbance or aggression. 

26. In a class or group when there is signs of aggression 
among younger children, the teacher should teach them to 
bury their heads in between the folded arms and count 
from 1 to 10. 

In the above series of interventions, procedures lik 
aversive conditioning, time-out, behavioural counselling, relaxa 
tion, yoga, modeling, environmental manipulation, back-up rein 
forcement and behaviour interaction have been spelt out. 
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CHAPTER-V/ 


CASE-STUDIES 

Recent past has seen the ever increasing application of 
behavioural intervention procedures with normal students in a 
variety of classroom situations. There has been an extensive 
work on the use of behavioural consequences to reduce children's 
undesirable and disruptive behaviour and to increase attending or 
study behaviours. Unde.sirable social and disruptive behaviour 
generally includes behaviours such as talking to class-mates, 
throwing objects, striking other students, wandering around the 
room without teacher's permission, not raising hand in the class 
when knows answer to a question, incapable of working independ¬ 
ently, interrupting classroom activities, speaking out of turn, 
making noise etc. Desirable study behaviours generally include, 
orientation towards class-mates when they are reciting, looking 
at books or study material, listening to the teacher, writing 
cooperately with other children, sitting attentively in the 
class, fallowing teacher's instructions etc. 

Disruptive or problem behaviours need to be decreased 
by behavioural intervention programmes because of the assumption 

that these changes will have beneficial effects on the students 
performance in the class. Problem behaviours are of concern 
because they are aversive to some one and in many cases the child 
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himself. This is a phenomenon that must be analysed and modi¬ 
fied. Such behaviours, if not identified and modified at an 
early stage, may became firm patterns of individual behaviour, 
create severe interruption in school learning and cost enough to 
the society. It is better to identify and modify such problem 
behaviours at nursery and elementary school stages because in 
early stages it is easier to modify problem behaviours and their 
disruptive effects can also be minimised. Case studies of dif¬ 
ferent problem behaviours of students at elementary school stage 
and their modification are given in the following pages. 
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Case-study-I 


Child: A:: Age: 6 years:: Sex: Male:: Class: 1st Standard 

Prob 1 etn : Often comes late. 

Identification of Problem ; Late coming behaviour of Child 
Behavioural Analysis : An informal talk with parents revealed that 
the child-A left home everyday in time for school. A good rap¬ 
port and an informal talk with the child revealed that he came to 
school straight from home and did not stop anywhere. Two observ¬ 
ers followed the child on his way from home to school for 3 days 
and found that the child was walking too slowly and wasting a lot 
of time looking at natural sights, or flowers or trees or vehi¬ 
cles etc. on the road. He was observed to stand on the road side 
at various spots to watch the above mentioned things. 

Behavloura1 Intervention : It was observed that the child was very 
fond of playing in the sand in the sandpits specially provided 
for the children to play in the games period. This was chosen as 
a reinforcer for the behaviour change programme. The child was 
instructed as follows: "You come late to school almost every 

day. This is a bad habit. I want you to come to school in time. 
From tommorrow if you reach the school in time, you will be 
allowed to play in the sand during the games period. If you will 
come late, you will not be allowed to play in sand". 
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This combination of reward 
far desirable behaviour and 
punishment of undesirable 
behaviour brought changes 
in behaviour. Me started 
coming to school in time. 

Behaviour recording before 
and during intervention is 
shown in the recording chart. 

A follow up of one month 
modified behaviour. 


BEHAVIOUR 

RECORDING 

CHART 

day 

Behav 

lOur 

Consequence 


late 

in time 

(Playing 
in Sandoit) 

1 


Late 

- 

Z' 


Late 

- 



Late 

- 

4 


Late 

- 

5 


Late 

- 


INTERVENTION BEGINS 

h 


Late 

not permitted 

7 


in time 

permitted 

8 


in time 

permitted 

9 


late 

not permittted 

10 


in time 

permitted 

11 


in time 

permitted 

12 


in time 

permitted 

13 


in time 

permitted 

14 


in time 

permitted 


revealed the continuation of the 
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Case Study Nd.I— ft 


Child; Bit Age: 9 years;: Sex; Male:; Class: Illrd Standard 

Prob 1 em ; Often Comes late; Does not bring his home wor^;. 

Questions to be probed ; 

*■ What is the level of intelligence of the child? 

* Does he leave home in time and becomes late on the way'? 

* Does he resist coming to school and leaves home late"? 

* Is anyone helping him for his homework assignments'? 

* Are parents punitive"? 

This boy was referred from his school, for help, as he 
was coming late and not doing his home assignments. This was 
almost a daily habit. 

On interviewing fctie parents, i-c was revealed thar the 
boy was good in his studies upto tne second standard. In the 
third standard, from the deginning of the acaaemic year, the 
child showed resistence to go to school and needed a lot of 
coaxing. At times his father punished him for not starting in 
time from home although the school was situated near the house. 

The child was interviewed on a few occasions and he 
revealed that: 

1. He is not able to comprehend, what the teachers teach 
in the class. 





n. Often fatner junisnefe him far naz CiE'ctino up Early in 
the TiDminQ ';o qd to scnooi : ar.a 
3. No one hsioii nirr niith ms name ll^o^^ . as his oaren'c.'' irr 
illiterate and ne is the only rhiid. 

For tnese reasons ne oeveiopeo lacl- of motivation to come to 
school and atrena to the home worl asslonments. 

Benaviourai analysis reveaieo that the malaaaptive 
behaviour oattern uias a oroduct of: 

1. Child s below average level of intelligence as found 
by an intelligent test; 

2. Failure to coae with tne stanoaro of teaching; 

3. Lad of Quiaance and nein at nome: and 

4. Punishment oy oarents. 

Ta^•Jng tne above factors into consideration the fallow¬ 
ing behaviour moaification oroorammo was chalhed out: 

L. Behavioural Counselling was givtn to oarents and teachers 
not to Dunisn tne cniia. 

2. They were assed to encourage the cnilo and helo ntm in 
attending the school. 

3. Teachers were as^ed to engage one of the brighter children 
in the class to nelp him in worsing out his assignments. 

4. One of tne beacners was requested to give nim antra 
coaching at name ana tail to the chilo for increasing his 
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Within three and hs’t months, the child 
was regular to school and his performance in class 
improved. His interest in punctual attendance of school 
also increased. 

Important Tips 

1. This sort of children should be given psychological 
tests to assess their intelligence and learning ability. 

2. If they have mental retardation they should be put to 
special education classes. 

3. Behavioural Counselling to avoid punishment, should be 
given to both parents and teachers. 

4. In case there are distractions on the way to school 

(.lil-e playing, gossipping, indulging in other activities;, 
that should be checked and removed. 
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Case Study 2 


Child: C:: Age: 9 years:: Sex: Male:: ClBss:IlIrd Standard 

Problem : Stares out of window. Quiet and withdrawn, Does not pay 

attention to teacher. 

Quest 1 on to be probed ; 

* Is there a distracting stimulus outside the window"? 

* Is the child quiet and withdrawn from the beginning"? or is 
it a recent development"? 

» Is he/she able to comprehend properly the medium of 
teaching"? 

* What does the child do while the teacher is teaching? 

The child 'C" was brought with the complaints mentioned 
above. The following facts were found from the interview with 
the child. 

1. Child was transferred from a village school to a city 
convent because of his father s change in the oob. 

His comprehension of English was poor as he was reading 
in a school with pure Indian language (Kannad) medium. 

The children in his class were more sophisticated and 
used to make fun of him and call him by a nick name 
'Pedda' (means dullard). 

He was mostly interested in observing gardners working 
outside in the school garden, talking in local language, 
through the window and enjoying the jokes they used 
to cut. 


2 . 


3. 


4. 
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The problem behaviour was of six months duration; at 
times the child used to cry and refused to go to school. During 
teaching hours he was scolded by the teacher as he was just 
scribling and not taking notes. 

On behavioural analysis it was found that the child's 
maladaptive response pattern was maintained by: 

1. His sitting position in the classroom and distracting 
stimuli outside. 

2. His failure,to comprehend English language. 

3. Nickname given and jokes made at him by his peers. 

The following behaviour modification programme was 
carried out: 

1. Behavioural Counselling to parents and teachers were given 
to reinforce him for speaking and responding in English. 

2. Peer-reinforcement (encouragement by classmates/ and not 
humiliating him in the class was ensured by the teachers. 

3. Peer-modeling to interact in English was arranged by 
the teacher during leisure hours. 

4. His sitting position was changed and he was asked to 
occupy a chair in the front row of the class. 

5. He was further encouraged and reinforced by the teachers 
to take down notes in the class. 

6. He was given an important role to help teachers in the 
management of cleanliness of the class. 
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7. 


Further he was made to participate in other group 
activities like play, singing, prayer etc. 


Within the period of two months child improved in his 
behaviour and his academic performance was of average standard. 

Important Tips 

1. Children with 'withdrawn behaviour' should be assessed by 
a clinical psychologist to find out if there is any 

(i) depression in the child, and if the child is 
suffering from (ii) attentional deficit disorder. 

2. If such disorders are detected then they may be treated 
by trained clinical psychologists. 
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Case Study - 2-A 

Child: D:: Age: 6+ years:: Sex: Female:: Class: 1st Standard 

Problem : Withdrawn behavlour/keepinQ aloof 

Identification of Problem : The class teacher reported that the 
child was a withdrawn type of child who always sat in a corner 
seat of the last row of the class. She never participated in any 
classroom activities sdch as, group signing/recital or any type 
of class-room drill. She had no friends and did not play with 
other children during the class break or the games period; other¬ 
wise she was good in studies. This report of the teacher was 
further confirmed by two other observers. 

Behavioural Analysis : A chat with the child's parents revealed 
that she was not so at home, she talked and played normally with 
others. She had an elder sister and a brother with whom she used 
to play. Further, it was observed from the behaviour of parents 
that they paid over—attention and over—affect ion to her as she 
was the youngest in the family. Parents also informed that she 
did not go to school happily. She had to be forced to go to 
school. After this talk with the parents, an informal interview 
with the child revealed that she felt neglected in the school. 
Behavioural Intervention : Behaviour modification was started 

with the help of the class teacher. The teacher was instructed 
to pay special attention to and make her sit in the first row of 
the class. The teacher gave opportunities to motivate her to 
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take part in classroom activities by asking her to collect the 
answer—books of all the children in the class or distribute the 
corrected answer-books back to children or she was asked to lead 
.the class in recitation of a poem or a song etc. It was observed 

I 

that these opportunities brought positive change within a week in 
the child s behaviour. She looked happier and more alert and 
active than she was before intervention when she was not partici¬ 
pating In the classroom activities. 

To ma(< e her talk and play with other children, the 
teacher made her a leader of one group of children for the games 
period and gave them one swing' to play with. She was now given 
the opportunity to react with other children during the games 
period. The teacher was also present on the games field and 
helped her and encouraged her whenever required. It was observed 
that gradually she developed interest in play activities and 
started playing and enjoying with other children. 

Talks with the child's parents after 15 days of inter¬ 
vention revealed that now she was coming to school happily. An 
informal talk with the child also revealed that now she was happy 
in the shcool and felt attended, by everybody. 

Thus, 15 days intervention durihg which the child was 

) 

flotivated through positive reinforcement strategies to partici — 
jpate in all activities in the shcool, brought a desirable change 

i; 

in her behaviour and from a withdrawn child she became a sociable 
child. This behaviour maintained during further following of a 
month. 
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C ase iatudv-3 


Childs Es: HQe; 7 years: s be:;: Male:: Class llnd Standard 

Problem : Speahxnq out of curn; Hating noise; 

Questions to be probed : 

* What satisfaction does the child derive from this 
sort of behaviour"? 

* What do others do when the child manifests this sort of 
behaviour"? 

This child was brought with the complaints of speaking 
out of turn and in an irrelevant fashion for creating noise in 

the classroom and never used to allow others to talk. From the 

history it was observed that the child was ot heavy built for his 

age. He was nick named as Hing-Kong (a man who tights; for his 

behaviour by his friends. in the class he used to boss over 
other children. For his oody ouilt and appearance, others used 
to like him and praise him. Even when he manifested undesirable 
behaviour, the teachers and peers would laugh and pass comments, 
which were liked by him. In due course of time, when he wanted 
to get the attention of others or cover up his failure, he used 
to behave in an undesirable fashion. 

Behavioural analysis revealed that his undesirable 
behaviour pattern was maintained by the attention he used to get 
form peers and teachers. 
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Behaviour oioai t ication praoramme was directed at; 

(i; the classroom environment and 
(. 11 ) the child 

The teacher was given behavioural counselling for not 
giving much attention to his clownish behaviour, but whenever 
required 'over—correct' him for the undesirable behaviour. 
Secondly, the teacher was asked to praise another child who is 
quiet and talts to the point in a teaching situation, in this 
child's presence. Subsequently when the inde;: child showed 
desirable behaviour, he was also praised before others. His 
friends were trained to praise him Tor his appropriate behaviour. 
Further, he was put incharge as the monitor of the class, orga¬ 
nising games, and entertainment programmes. 

With this programme, within a period of one and half 
months the child showed appropriate pattern of behaviour. 

S ome Important Tips ; 

1. If the behaviour is eKcessive Physical time-out 
tputting the child in a time-out roomj may be used. 


Punishment should be avoided. 



Case—study—o—A 


Children: 3 girls of Class V aged 11 years. 

Prob 1 em ; Mal-'ing noise ^tal^ing continously/ 

Identification and Analysis of Prob1em ; The cases were reported 
by the teachers that these girls were e;;tremely tallarive and 
continuously tall-ed in high pitch and laughed in tne class even 
when the teacher was teaching. The achievement scores or these 
children in the terminal examination were found to be poor and 
they had failed in English and Mathematics. The behavioural 
analysis showed reciprocal relation between poor performance and 
noise mating behaviour, i.e. since they could not cope up with 
studies in Mathematics and English, they did not show interest in 
studies and used to talk and laugh. Due to this undesirable 
behaviour they were not able to learn anything. The teachers 
labelled the girls as dull, and ill behaved students. 

The behavioural problem was identified and analysed 
with the help of the following methods: 

a) Reports of school teachei-s. 

b) Observation of behaviour by two observers, 
c^ School achievement scoi'es. 

d) Testing - An achievment test in English ar»d Mathematics and 
Bhatia s Battery of intelligence Tests were adminsitered on 
each child. Results of intelligence test showed that none 
of these children was below average level of intelligence. 
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Behavloural Interv8ntion ; Special instructions and token economy 
methods were used for behaviour modification of these children. 
The psychologist met these children and told them that they will 
be given help in learning Mathematics and English so that they 
can get good marks in the rinal examiriation. Special teaching 
sessions were arranged. The following instructions were given to 
these children. "I will teach you Mathematics ana English every 
day and will give you class work and home work::. Each one of you 
will get one score for doing class work and one score for doing 
home work< neatly and correctly. Thus, you can earn two scores 
every day, and twelve scores in a week. At the end of the week 
your scores wil be exchanged by sweets, or pencils, or rubber 
<eraser) , or sharpener — whatever you choose. Vou can get twelve 
items of your choice every week, if you tak^e interest in studies 
and work regularly and attentively". It was observed that the 
children were regularly coming for e;.tr'a coaching and were trying 
to earn maximum scores by doing home work and class work careful¬ 
ly. The scares earned by the children are given in Table i. 

Table- 1 

Scores earned by children for doing 
classwork and homework during intervention. 




Token 

scares earned 


Total 

Ch 1 Idren 

Wk. I 

Wk . 11 

Wk . 111 

. IV 

earned in 4 
weeks 

1 

9 

10 

11 

11 

41 

2 

a 

11 

11 

12 

42 

3 

B 

8 

9 

10 

35 
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After four weel^ intervention pragranime, the children 
were given an achievement test in Mathematics and English. This 
test was equal in difficulty level to the test given before 
intervention. The results are given in Table 2. 

Table-2 

Achievement scores of children in Mathematics and 
English before and after intervention 




Ach 1 evemnt 

rest score 

s in */. 

Sub j ect 

Be fore 

Intervent ion 

After 

Intervention 


Maths 

Eng 1ish 

Maths 

Lng1ish 

1 

10 

12 

45 

49 

2 


a 

40 

46 

3 

0 

5 

46 

42 


Children's behavioural problem of ma^'lng noise in the 
class by talking loudly and laughing were also dealt with simul¬ 
taneously. They were instructed as fallows: "you will get one 

extra score every day if you will sit quietly in the class. I 
will tale the report from your teachers everyday". Daily reports 

were taken from the teachers and children were given scores. At 
the end al each weel- these scores were exchanged with bad up 
reinforcers. The number or scores earned by the children every 
week are given in Table 2. 
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Table-3 

Tol^en scores earned by children 
for not making noise in class 


Children 


TQ^ en scores earned 


W^ .1 W1 .II Wl ,111 Wk.IV 


Total 

scores 

earned 


1 


A 5 


ii 6 


2 


5 




o 


5 


5 


6 


19 


Of 


A follow-up after two months also revealed the 
the adaptive behaviour pattern. 


mainte¬ 


nance 







Case Study—4 


Child: F:: Age: 6 years:: SE;:: Male:: Class;Ist Standard 

Problem ; Does not raise his hand in the class. 

Identification of the Prob1em ; The behavioural problem of child 
'F’ was identified by observation of children s behaviour in the 
class by two observers over seven days. Teacher s reports were 
also utilised. 

Behavioural Analysis ; The observation revealed that the child 
never raised his hand in the class for answering any questions 
asked by the teacher. The teacher also complained of the same. 
An informal interview with the child revealed that the child was 
afraid of the teacher and therefore did not raise his hand even 
if he knew the answer. Secondly, he said that at times when he 
raised his hand, the teacher never asked him to answer. 
Behavioural Intervention : After recording baseline behaviour for 
3 days, intervention was started i*iith the assistance of the class 
teacher. The teacher was iriatructed to remain attentive to the 

behaviour of child 'F in the class. Whenever he raised his 
hand, he was given an oppDrtunn:y to answer and was encouraged 
and praised for re inf or'Cing this oehaviour. 
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The child was instructed that he wauia got a prize ^according to 
his pre—noted preferencej each time when he raised his hand in 
the class (continuous reinforcement). Behaviour recording chart 


shows baseline behaviour frequently 
IS zero and in the first three days of 
intervention the frequency of raising 
hand is only one. The child 
hesitatingly raised his hand, the 
teacher asked him to speaK and 
praised him for whatever he spole. 

He was also given a reward by the 
investigator which was a toffee as 
the child told that he was verv fond 
of toffees and chocolates. When the 
frequency of raising hand did not 
increase even on the third day, the 
child was told that he will get half 
a chocolate if he raised his hand 
twice in a period and full chocolate 
for raising hand more than twice. 

The requency of raising hand increased 
gradually as is evident from the 
behaviour recording chart. After 


Behaviour Recordino Chart 
Behaviour recording before 
i/ during intervention 
(40 minutes period) 

Day Frequency of 

raising hand 

1 0 

2 0 


0 


Intervention begins 
4 1 


5 1 

6 1 

7 2 

8 3 

9 3 

10 2 

11 2 

12 3 

13 4 




4 


15 


4 


7B 



15 days primary reinforcement was MJifchdrawn and only secondary 
reiforcement was then given. The teacher reported desirable 
change in child s behaviour. Thus, contingent teacher atten¬ 
tion, praise and reinforcement proved effective in modifying the 
child s behaviour. 

A month s follow up revealed the msiriirenance of the 
modified behaviour pattern. 
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Case Studs'-'H ft ■■ 


* 

* 


Child: G:: Ac4e:i, .'uars:: Se.;: Halt*... Class: Ilnd standard 

Prd b1em ; Does not raise his hand in fch j class. 

Questions to be prouerl : 

Was the child punished or ridicuieu bj> peers or friends^ 

Is he not 111 ing the subject or iht teacher’’ 

Is the child shy in disposition'’ 

Do the teachers/parents appreciate his quiet behaviour’’ 

Are there any other children who show the same kind of 
behaviour which this child imitates’’ 

The child was referred for being withdrawn and not 
his hand for answering questions from the teachers in 
his Maths class only. On interviewing the child, it was found 
that he was punished by a teacher ior giving wrong answers. 
Subsequently his peers threatened him that they would report to 
the Maths teacher it he committed anv mischief or error. 

Over a ooriod of two montns to! Lowing this incident, 
the behaviour disorder appeared ir. tiie cniid and nc became quiet 
and did not resporid in the ciass. 

Behavioural modirication programme was directed at: 

a. Environment; 

b. Teacher/parent, and 

c. The child 

As a first step, environmental manipulation was car¬ 
ried out by changing the class section in which the child was 
enrolled. This facilitated in making the child feel 
from the hostile peer group ana environment. 


the freedom 



As a result the chi la started communicating with the 
new peer group; he was free from being withdrawn and became 
communic ativ e. 

Further, some of his friends and teachers were asked 
to include him in group activities like play, drawing, painting 
etc. 

The teachers were requested to encourage him by giving 
social reinforcement ^throuQh praise> when he started becoming 
responsive; they were also cold to praise other children who 
raised their hands in the class in his presence. Further, 
teachers were told to ast very simple questions, and when every 
one including him, raised their l-tands, tne teachei ast ed him to 
respond; subsequently praised him before every one. 

As a result, the child was desensitized to the fear, 
started showing active response by not only raising hand, but 
became more communicative. 

To further enhance this capacity, parents were given 
behavioural counselling to reward the child when he reporduced 
the same type of behaviour at home during study hours. 

Within a period of one month the child was completely 
free from his behaviour disorder. 

Important t ids ; 

1. In such type of cases do not punish the ctuld or 
criticise . 

2- Parents and teachers should cake the major responsibi1ity 
in modification of such behaviour pattern. 
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Case Studv-S 

Child; H: Age; 7 years:; Se.c emalt : : Classilind Standard 
F r oD 1 em ; Incapable of wart mg indepenaen biy 

Ident 1 f 1 Cat ion and An a1 vsis a r Behavl oar; General observation 
of children s behaviour in the ciaa;^ ana leachei a i epor t helped 
to Identify the behavioural probleni of the child. She was 
observed to be sitting idle and lool ing at other children when 
rest of the children were writing in the class. The teacher 
informed that she wrote only when she was nelped. Further, it 
was observed that the child did not hold the pencil correctly. 

V 1 QUra 1 Intervent ion ; Modeling and shaping procedures were 
used to modify the behaviour of the child. The child showed 
marked and rapid progress after 15 days of intervention. She 
was able to complete with other students of her class. 
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Ca*we £>tudv 


Child: 1:: Age: 6 years;: 'je,;: r-emaie:; Class: Ilnd Standard 

Problem ; Incapable of worting independently 
Quest ions to be probea ; 

* Is Ihe child havjny avtM age intelligence'' 

* Why does the child need help'’ 

■e Who often helps the child at home or school in 
Performing the tashs? 

The child was referred with the problem behaviour that 
she IS capable of worling, but does not work when left alone to 
do any task either at horns ot school. Oiteii, she nad the habit 
of asl'ing questionc* for a reassurance ttiat sne is doing the task 
correctly or tc, seek directions for starting the work at hand. 

On interviewing the chile it wcd loune that she was 
being tutored by one of her parents imothet / u'ory duy evening 
and morning- Mother often useo to wiite a rough draft of the 
home tasks for the chi la; she used co repeatecly caution tne 
chila that she should achieve a rani in the class, without 
committing errors in the e.'.'amination. i In this situation the 
child was not given a chance to do ner home task inoependently). 

This habit of the child generalised to school situa¬ 
tion and the child failed to oo the tasks given independently. 

Behavioural analysis revealed that tne lack of confi¬ 
dence in the child was created and reinforced oy motner, and tne 
child searched for help outside the nome eri v i ronment. 
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The behavicjur modification programme was directed at: 

1 . The parent (mother) 

2. The child, and 

3. generalisation of behaviour modification gains 

to the natural environment i.e. to mal e the child 
I'lorP indepeniJen 11 y at any place. 

Behaviouial counselling was given to the mother tor 
11 / allowing the child to have independent study habit; iii) not 
to repeat her statement that she shouid get a rank in the class; 
<111 I to allow the child to worl- on her home ti,5l s by herself, 
and following it, to correct the mistakes and praise her and 
iiv) not to criticise or punish the child for her poor or wrong 
performances. 

The teachers were also given behavioural counselling 
in the following manner: 

(i) To give simple tasks to the child in the class and to 
reinforce (praise) when she performed the work 
independently. 

Ml) To gradually increase the taV'.s performed by the child 
from simple to complex in nature. 

This programme continued for two months and the child 
started war)ing independently in the class, and performed well 

in the examinations: 
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Import an b Tips ; 


1. PartntQ £.hould not be? over indulqent ond srpress their 
an:;iet> before children. 

2. Child should be thoroughly screened bv a Psychologist. 

3. If the child shows borderline or mild mental 
retardation then he/she should be referred to a trained 
clinical psychologist for improving the learning skills 
by adopting special procedures of intervention. 
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Case Studv-6 


/ , 

Chji'ldy J;s Aqb: 7 years:: Ser: Male:: Class: Ilnd Standard 

' V 

Problem : Comes Lo teacher's table very ■frenuently. 

Identification of Problem ; The child's behavioural problem was 
ident^4iecl by observing his behaviour in the class for one hour 
every day over a period of sis; days. Observation was done by 
tbio observers and beachers’ reoorts were also utilised. 
Behavioural Analysis ; Observations and teachers' reports re¬ 
vealed that bhe child used to go be teacher s table for 
comp 1 a,in 1 ng against other children ot hxs class and the teahers 

y 

were , observed to entertain his complaints. An informal 
interview with the child rev’ealed that this behaviour was a 
method for drawing the attention ot the teacher towards him. 
The child said that the teacher did not pB>’ attention to what he 
said and listened to other children and so whenever he u/anted to 
complain about other children he went to the teacher's table. 
Behavioural Intervention : After recording baseline behaviour 
for seven days, intervention was started with the assistance of 
the teacher. The teaher was instructed to ignore the child 
whenever he came to her table for complaining or for anyother 
purpose and at the same time to pay attention to the child when 
he bias in his seat. The teacher was told to remain attentive to 
whatever he soio wr.en he was in his seat. 
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This ignroinQ procedure helped 
to modify the child's un— 
'^jesirable behaviur and paid 
attention to the alternate 
desirable behaviour. It can 
be observed from the behaviour 
recording chart that the base¬ 
line frequency of behavior 
(first 7 days) ranged between 
4 to 6, but on the first day 
of intervention, i-e. 8th day 
it reduced to 3 and zero on 
the 11th day. Thus the strategy 
of non-reinforcement to un¬ 
desirable behaviour and rein— 


BEHAVIOUR RECORDIN6 CHART 


Behaviour recording before 
and during intervention 
<1 hr. each day) 


Freouencv of ooino 
to teacher s tab 1e 



Intervention Begins 


5 3 

9 3 

10 2 

11 0 

12 0 

13 1 

14 0 

15 0 

16 0 


forcement to desirable behaviour helped to modify child's beha¬ 
vioural problem. 


A follow up observation for one month revealed the 
maintenance of the adaptive behaviour pattern. 
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Case Study-fata; 


Child; K:; Age: 6 years:: Sex: F'emaie:: Class: Ilnd Standard 

Prob 1 etn : Comes to teacher s table very frequently. 

Quest 1 ons to be probed : 

* Does the child come with a purpose'^ 

* does the child come very often without any purpose"^ 
and meddles uiith the articles on the table"^ 

* Does the child come and complain about others’’ 

This Qirl was referred for disturbing the teacher by 
coming very often to the table of the teacher and asking for 
going out; some times she used to remain quiet and stand near 
the table and meddle ii/ith the objects on it. Some other times 
she would stand near the table and interrupt the teacher while 

talking with others, by calling loudly Miss.Miss . 

Qn interviewing the child, it was found that her 
mother was quiet punitive at home with all the children ".sne had 
SIX children, this child being the last). She imothery was 
irritable used to punish and neglect children at home. 

On behavioural analysis it was revealed that the 
child s maladaptive response was maintained by the attention the 
teachers used to give. 

The following behaviour modi lieat ion programme was 

adopted. 
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1. Behavioural Counselling to teachers was given to withdraw 
their attention <time-aut/ when the child came to the 
table. 

2. They were trained to adopt differential reinforcement 

i.e. to praise the child when she used to sit at her 
place in the class for some time and nut to give 
attention when she moved out of her seat. 

3. The Miss' was told to spend some time daily during 
leisure hours and exchange jol es and p 1 e asari v: r i es with 
the child. 

4. Mother was given behavioural counseiling not to punish 
this child at home arid sp«na some Lifiie witl-i rier. The 
eldest sister was also involved in the programme and 
she was told to play with her and praise her for-doing 
simple house-hold work at home. 

This programme was continued for one month; there was a 

complete modification of her problem behaviour. 

Important tins ; 

1. The family background of such children should be properly 
checked; attention demanding behaviour may be a result 

of children being deprived of parental love and affection- 

2. There may be a 'brol-t.n home where parents are separated, 
divorced or dead. 

3. Child should be checked for having mental retardation; 
such children feel insecure in a group or crowo and 
often require the presence of an adult near them. 
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Child: L:: Age: 8 Years:: 


Class: 111rd Standard 


Case Study—7 
Sen: hale:: 

Problem ; Out of seat without teacher s permission (wandering 
inside the classroom). 

Identification and Behavioural Analvsis : It was Observed and 
reported by the class teacher that child ‘L ' roams around in the 
class, hits other children, 'throws things, shouts and teases 
others. All these behavioural problems indicated that the child 
was aggressive and ms wandering without teacner s permission 
was one of the symptoms of aggressive beriAviour. 

Behavloural Inte rventlonm ; After oaseline behaviour recording of 
1 hour time period for A days and selection of reinforeements, a 
contract was negotiated with the chiio (refer chart). The 
intervention was carried out for 1 hour daily and points were 
given for pro—social behaviors in the form of cardboard coins 
which were exchanged with bach up reinforcers at the end of the 
day in accordance with the plan specified in the chart. After 4 
weeks time when the child s oehaviour was observed to have 
changed in the desired direction, reinforcement scitedule speci¬ 
fied in the chart was changed. The teacher was to give only 
social reinforcement to the child in tfie lorm of special atten¬ 
tion and praise. 
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BEHAVIOUR MODIFICATION CHART 

Name: L:: Age: 8 years:: Sex: Male:: Class: Illrd Standard 


Behaviour (points to be CONSEQUENCES: BASED ON POINTS 

given) EARNED 



M T W Th S F 

10 

pts 

■ 

3 toffee+Clapping 
in class 

No wandering 

2 

8 

pts 

a 

a 

4 toffees 


No hitting 

2 

h 

pts 

• 

3 toffees 

only 

No throwing 
others things 

2 

4 

pts 

• 

2 toffees 

only 

No shouting 

•n, 


pts 

s 

1 toffees 

only 

No teasing 


opts 

■ 

No toffee 

+ 


no play in games 
period. 


TOTAL 


DATA-GRAPH 


Name: 'L':: Age: 8 years:: SEx: Male:: ClassiIIIrd Standard 
BEHAVIOUR; AoQressive (Wanderino. hittino. throwino etc.) 
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Case Study—7(A) 


Child: Mr: Age: 6 years:: Sex: Female:; Class: lind Standard 

Problems : Out of seat without teachers permission. 

Questions to be □robed ; 

* How frequenlty does the child shows this sort of behaivour'? 

* Mhat do others do when the child is out of his seat and 
moves here and there in the class’ 

* Does this behaviour occur only uiheri a particular person 
IS present by her side"' 

Does this sort of activity appear everywhere or only in 
the classroom’ 

This girl with average intelligence was referred with 
the problem of getting out of her seat in the classroom and 
Changing places often or going out. She used to meddle with 
other's things in the class. 

This was observed daily in the classroom and at home 
during study hours over the past six months. 

□n interviewing the child it was found that six months 
back she was transferred from another school to this school. 
The medium of teaching in the earlier school was Kannad' , 
(local and regional language/ whereas in tne present school the 

medium was English. The child was not able to roliow the t:#acf"i- 
era properly and used to loQ^ at the notes taken by her friends 

sitting by her side. Sometimes the friends were not cooperative 

and used to refuse showing their notes. 



She used to become anxious and leave the seat to 

see/copy some other friend's notes taken in the class. Some of 

the students used to feel it as a nuisance; at times the child 
used to leave the class and cry outside. At home she was not 

able to do home uiork and used to meddle with other siblings 

during the stuay hours. 

Parents being occupied imother illiterate and father 
coming late from his office; could not help the child. 

Behavioural analysis revealed that this behaviour was a 
product of: 

1. the study environment, 

2. anxiety experienced by the child and 

3. the refusal of help by the peer group. 

Taking the above factors into consideration the follow¬ 
ing behaviour modification programme was adapted: 

1. The chilo was transferred to the school with the Indian 
language medium ^Kannad). 

2. Modification of stimulus control in the classroom was 
done. 

3. Differential reinforcement was adopted. 

Parents were asked to chanyc„ Wie school as the child 
was not able to cope with the medium of teaching. 

In the new school the help of the teachers was taken. 
(1) They were asked to make the child sit in the front row of the 
class and to write her own notes without observing or meddling 
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with others. (2> A good student was made to sit by her side; she 
was instructed to change her notes and help her during leisure, 
after the class hour. (3) Further she was praised by her teach¬ 
ers and friends, when she worked withgut niQVing from her seat. 

She was included in group activities in the class, to 
develop a relationship among the peers. Parents and siblings 
were requested to spend more time with her at home. 

Ulithln a period of two months the child was quite 
normal and her donduct and performance improved in the school. 
Important Tips ; 

1. This sort of children should be given Psychological 
tests to assess their intelligence. 

2. If they are found to be mentally retarded, special care 
should be planned. 

3. Parents should not mal-e sudden changes in school, with 
different mediums of teaching, which causes emotional 
disturbance in the children. 
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Ca6e-Studv--B 


Child: N: : Age: 6 years:: Sex: Male:: Class: 1st Standard 
Problem ; Interrupts by mischievious behaviour. 

Identification and Analysis of. Prob1em Behaviour ; Observation of 
child s behaviour in the class by tt>«o observers revealed that 
child N inte'Tuptea the classroom activities by mischievious 
behaviours like teasing other children. banging chair/table, 
snatching penc 1 1 /uook/nateooot of other children, pulling hairs 
or clothes of other' cniidren etc. It uias further observed and 
analysed that these behaviours were reinforced by teacher's 
attention and laughing oy the whole class. This child was taller 
than other children in the class and hence was seated at the 
back. 

Behavioural Intervention ; After three days recording of baseline 
behaviour (refer chart), intervention was started wjth the help 
of tne teacher. Ignoring procedure was used. The teacher was 
advised to ignore the mischievious behaviour of the child instead 
of scolding him each time and making the other children laugh. 
When the child was not doing mischievious behaviour, the teacher 
gave attention to the child by asking him questions or calling 
him to the blactboard to write or asking him if he understood 
what was being taught and uy apreciating the ciiild foi his re- 
ponse. Behaviour recording chart sh&u;=. rapid decline in child s 
interruptive benaviour. The teachui repui '.eJ mart eu p r ug • o''.>s and 
improvement or the child in studies. 
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Behaviour Recordino Chart 


Name ; ‘N's: Aoe ; 6 years:: Sex : liale:: Class : 1st Standard 

Behaviour: Interrupts <by cnischievious behaviour; 

Behaviour Recording: One hour duration/day 

Day Frequency of Interruptive 

Behavlour 

1 14 

2 12 

3 IS 


Intervention 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 


Begins Here 
9 
4 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 


A follow up of one month revealed the maintenance of the modified 
behaviour pattern. 
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Case-Stiidv-B (A) 


Child: Age: 6 years:: Sex: Male;: ClasB:Ist standard 

1 

Problem ; Interrupts. 

Questions to be probad: 

* With whom and where does the child interrupt? 

* Is it a general habit or situational 

What do others do when the child interrupts'^ 

This boy was brought with the complaints of intrrupting 
with others by meddling with obaects in work situations, repeat¬ 
edly calling (loudly) the person nearby to listen to him and 
asking the same question again and again. 

This was observed daily in school, home, or during 
shopping and at market places. This was of two months duration. 

History revealed that he was the first child of his 
parents and his younger sister was born six months ago. He 
started demanding mother’s presence and attention while he was at 
home and did not like his newly born sister. He used to be 
hyperactive and fall on his mother, while the infant was being 
fed or nourished by her. He used to pull his mother's face 
towards him and talk to her about his matters. This habit gener¬ 
alized to father, to school situation, where he demanded atten¬ 
tion of peers and teachers? started talking loudly to distract 
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others; pulled note books, pen or bags of other friends; made 
noise by banging the desks. Often he was sent out of the class 
by the teacher or punished. He used to come back home and spend 
time with his mother. 

On behavioural analysis it was found that the maldap- 
tive-behaviour was caused by <i) the arrival of the second child 
which kept mother occupied, and (ii; it was further maintained by 
the school environment. 

Taking this into consideration, the behaviour modifica¬ 
tion programme was directed at (1) Parents and (2; the school 
environment and (3) teachers. 

Behavioural Counselling was given to parents, in par¬ 
ticular to mother for two thingss (1> To spend some time with 
this child when her infant had been fed and put to bed. 
(2}Involve this child in baby-care for his sister and reinforce 
him for the chores done by him. i3) Talk to this child about 
his help in bringing up his younger sister, who would love him, 

help him, and respect him in future. (4)Pdopt Time-out" 
(withdrawal of attention; while undesirable behaviour is mani¬ 
fested and to differentially reinforce ".reward him with some 
material or praise) when desirable behaviour was shown. 

The teachers at school were requested to adopt (i; 
differential reinforcement and time-out; and iii) to keep him 
engaged in classroom activities, without sending him home or out 
of the class. With this programme, over a period of two months, 
the child's behaviour was modified. 
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Some Important tips ; 

1- Psychological tests to be conducted to find out if 

the child IS showing early manifestations of any other 
serious mental disorders. In such cases further expert 
opinion should be obtained from psycholoigsts for the 
proper treatment of the child. 

2. Children should not be punished as they may get into 
depression and other emotional disturbance. 
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C;^at?--Studv-9 


Child 'P':: Ag«?: B years:: Se:c: Male:: Class: Illrd Standard 

Prob 3 em ; Abtis: ve language. I'estricted ro his family members 
(grandfather, grandmother, mother taut not father) and some of his 
c1assma tes . 

Behav loural Ana) vsi s ; hiis use of abusive language emuarassed the 
parents and grand parents -n the presence of guests at home. 
Some of his classmates often complained about the same behaviour 
to class teacher- The ini.ei'view uii tfi family members revealed 
that the boy had learni: partiriilar aousive words from his grano 
mother who used to scold 'chc ‘nt-rvant/maid ufien rising the same 
abusive words. The words "idiot' ‘pauper , aoniey' etc. were 
used by her. 

Behavi oura1 fn terven tio n; Afcer recording the base line 
behaviour ror 3 days, intervention was started with the help of 
class teacher and father. They were asled to reprumand, whenever 
the child used abusive language. The grand mother was instructed 
not to use abusive language in front of the boy. In fact, the 
grand father made the grand mother to say ‘sorry’ ror using such 
words and piraised her for saying sorry to the servant. There was 
marled decrease in using abU'.jve words by the Doy ‘P’ within a 
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wee^'. 


The teacher praised him and asked his classmates to clap 
hands for his Qood language . At home, this type of apprecia¬ 
tion was also repeated by the father. Now the boy is studying 
in the 4th standard. 

The follow-up after two months revealed that the boy 
IS maintaining his good language with the family members and 
c1assmates. 
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Problem ; Biting and hitting her classmates. 

Behavioural ftnalvsis : The girl, compared to her classmates is 
short in stature and often ridiculed for the same. Biting and 
hitting were confined only to her classmates. In fact, she was 
quite affectionate to her little sister aged 3 years. Her per¬ 
formance in examination was quite good and she never got less 
than 2nd or 3rd rank in the class. In addition, at times she 
used to pinch some of her classmates. 

Behavioural Intervention ; The teacher had selected some of the 
friends of Q' and asked them to prevent others ridiculing her 
physique. They used to openly say "Don t worry, we will protect 
you", and praise her "Ah, that is very good of you, today you 
have not hit anybody". In addition, the teacher also praised her 

in the class for being non-aggressive for a day or two- The 
students who were making fun of 'Q were asked to stand facing 
the wall in the class room by the teacher as mild punishment . 
By repeating these procedures for a week, the biting and hitting 
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behaviour of ’Q' reduced from 15 times to 1 or 2 times per period 
of 4 days uiithin 10 days. The class teachers also as! ed all the 
students to list out the benefits of being 'short'. One of the 
benefits is that she may look young always etc. '0' became quite 
sober and all of her classmates accpeted her as her hitting and 
biting' behaviours completely vanished. 

A followup also showed the maintenance of the sober 

behaviour. 
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Case—study—11 


Child: 'R :: Age; Id years:: Seu: Male:: Class: IVth Standard 
Problem ; Creating trouble in playground mostly arguing that he 
IS right. 

Behavloural Analysis ; In a game of cricket, ne always caused 
trouble in arguing about a decision given against him by the 
umpire (student umpire) and most of his fellow students refused 
to accept them. At tipnes he tended to become aggressive and 
violent and threatened to stop play or quit the game when they 
all opposed him. This was mainly because he did not take the 
game in a sporting attitude. At home too, he had a dominating 
behaviour in indoor games ^ll^e ludo and carrom; with family 
members. 

Behavioural Intervent ion ; A group discussion at the play ground 
concerning the purpose of games was held by the P.T.Master engag¬ 
ing all the students. The student R' was asted to speak in 
support of the courage in accepting defeat and the benefits 
derived. In fact tne boy dia very well in his arguments and the 
group members appreciated him by repeated applauses. But on the 


third day 

OT the discussion 

the 

boy 

coulo not cnange to 

the 

des1rabIe 

behaviour, instead 

he 

was 

adamant in opposing 

the 


umpire's decision. So the group reprimanded and removed him from 
the game. 
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□n subsequent days, the boy uias not argufnentat i ve but 
u)35 obeying the rules of the games. This desirable behaviour was 
reinforced by the group in making him the umpire of the game. He 
proved that he could be more efficient in his role as an umpire. 
His trouble making behaviour in the playground completely disap¬ 
peared . 


The interview with his family members revealed that he 
is no longer persistent in his views during indoor games but 
accepted defeat sportingly. 

A follow up also revealed the maintenance of the adap¬ 
tive behaviour pattern. 
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student: 


’ S ' s : 


Age: 10 years:: 


Sex: Male:: Class:IVth Standard 


Problem ; Fights too often. 

Behavioural Analysis ; He used to fight often with his classmates 
both verbally and physically, feeling that he was being deliber¬ 
ately pushed around. Of late, he also quarrels with his teacher. 
He even accused her openly in class, of taking revenge on him for 
giving up the tuition classes he attended. This behaviour was 
also observed at home, particularly with his sister. He felt 
that his parents were partial to his sister. 

Interviews with his parents, teachers and classmates 
revealed that this behaviour was on the increase and occurred at 
least once in a day. At the extreme level, he sometimes even 
cried loudly. At times, he felt remorse for his behaviour. 
Behavioural Intervention : Group procedures like group discussion 
on managing the aggressive behaviour, dramatization of model 
behaviour <nan--agQressi ve) , chanting "Dm Shanthi", "Dm Shanthi", 
repeatedly for 3 to 10 minutes and relaxation through "Savasana" 
were used in modifying the aggressive behaviour of a group of 
children including the subject "S" . In addition, physical 
activities like dancing, climbing, swimming and cycling were 
encouraged. The children who practised these activities were 
praised. 
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The teacher in the class, in situations of tension or 
aggression, taught them to bury their heads in—between their 
folded arms and count from 1 to 20. 

The subject "S"'s feeling that discriminative treat¬ 
ment was given to him by his parents, and teachers was eliminat¬ 
ed by repeated praise, reward (positive reinforcements) and 
other compliments, whenever he exhibited desirable behaviour 
(other than aggression). On counselling the parents, family 
members, teachers and classmates were able to effectively pro¬ 
vide the above positive reinforcements. 

"S" mastered relaxation through "Savasana" and im¬ 
proved his behaviour to such an extent that he was made the 
class leader. 

This modified behaviour was maintained over a long 
period of time. 
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